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SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By Epcar C. 


HATEVER may be the out- 
come of the labors of Ameri- 
can women for the enfranchisement 
of their sex, it is certain that in the 
history of progress the name of this 
brave worker will always occupy a 
conspicuous and honored place. 
Under every flag in the field of 
reform, there are personalities which, 
upon a phrenological analysis, will be 
found to differ as widely from one 
another as they do from the enemies 
of their cause. Some persons object 
to the existing order simply because 
it objects to them, and imposes upon 
them too many restraints. They find 
it easy to rebel against tyranny and 
error for the reason that they hate to 
submit even to the sovereignty of 
goodness and truth. Others complain 
of the world because its standards and 
enforcements are too low and lax; and 
while they also rank as rebels and 
destroyers of the social fabric, at heart 
they are thinking only of rebuilding a 
more splendid structure and upon a 
higher site. As one who strives to 
alter the existing conditions, Miss 
Anthony well illustrates the latter 
class, 


BEALL, M.D. 


She is the personification of earn- 
estness and integrity, and her organic 
peculiarities are in perfect accord 
with her character and the record of 
her work. The dominant principle 
in her physical construction is that of 
squareness and angularity. It has 
often been observed that conspirators 
and ‘* heavy villains,” whether on the 
mimic stage or in the tragedies of real 
life, are characterized by poverty of 
adipose stock. Shakspeare has made 
this idea familiar, and Cesar’s opinion 
of Cassius would be endorsed as 
readily now as in the palmy days of 
Rome. But it should be understood 
that neither bone nor muscular tissue 
is the source of evil passions. Intense 
action of the mind consumes the juices 
of the body; and as there may be 
intensity of thought and feeling upon 
either the immoral plane or the moral, 
it follows that what is true of the great 
sinners on the score of leanness and 
angularity is equally true of the great 
saints. 

In the fibro-osseous temperament, 
a predominant sincipital or coronal 
development of brain, as in the pres- 
ent instance, precludes all desire for 
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frivolous amusements or those pur- 
suits which only favor self-aggrandize- 
ment. Such persons naturally choose 
a life of sacrifice and resistant action. 
They refuse the insignia of honor 
which traditional authority awards to 
servile acquiescence, and scorn to 


tion. But if the enthusiasm of such 
reformers did not sometimes carry 
them too far, it would never carry 
them far enough. If they did not 
demand more than they need, they 
would not obtain as much as they 
deserve. 














SUSAN B. 


reach the goal of happiness through 
paths worn smooth and noiseless by 
the conventions of the past. It is true 
that they are incapable of enjoying 
many of the pleasures they so willingly 
renounce, and it is true that they 
often possess more zeal than discre- 


ANTHONY. 


Susan B. Anthony has not only 
a striking and impressive physique; 
she is both strong and fine. Her 
temperament would have been called 
by the old writers the bilious-nervous, 
now usually termed the motive-mental. 
Her hair is dark, but soft and fine; 
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her eyes are blue, and her skin is 
almost as firm and smooth as ivory. 
The convolutions of the brain must be 
remarkable for multiplicity and depth. 
There is that peculiar tension of the 
scalp, and that subtle, magnetic ema- 
nation, by which the experienced 
examiner recognizes a high order 
of cerebral power and activity. The 
size of the head, however, if taken 
alone, would convey a very imperfect 
notion of its value. The glabello- 
occipital circumference is only 214% 
inches, so that the coronal develop- 
ments and relative proportions of the 
whole head must be especially stud- 
ied, 

This is a brain in which there is no 
waste—no superfluous expenditure. 
This is a woman with a purpose from 
which she never swerves. Music, 
‘*with its voluptuous swell,” cannot 
allure her from her toil. And the 


arrows of Cupid, which pierce the 
armor of earth’s mightiest warriors, 
fall harmlessly at her feet. 


The signs of connubial sentiment 
are wanting in the lower back head, 
in the eye, and in the center of the 
upper lip. Her mouth is set and 
firm. Its lines are as free of warp 
and flexion as the strong, courageous 
words she has uttered so many years. 

She is profoundly patriotic, but her 
attachment to particular geographical 
spots within the limits of her native 
land is not so marked. Her social 
feelings and affections in general are 
latent, rather than active, or exercised 
more in the abstract than in the con- 
crete. This is true even of the 
maternal instinct, which exhibits a 
very considerable development under 
the ‘‘Grecian knot” at the back of 
her head. She will feel a mother’s 
love and solicitude for the whole race, 
but will not directly share the joys 
and sorrows of little children. She 
will wish them all happiness, and will 
throw both fruits and flowers in their 
way, but without waiting to see them 
eat the one or wear the other. This 
is due in part to her temperament, 
which produces a degree of serious- 


ness and dignity somewhat incompat- 
ible with the plasticity and playfulness 
of the infantile character. This phase 
of negativity or inactivity of maternal 
love is also indicated by the absence 
of that graceful little curve or scallop 
near the outer corner of the upper 
lip, which is characteristic of the 
typical feminine mouth. 

Of the elements that confer talent 
for self preservation, she has a strong 
love of life, but only a moderate sense 
of danger. She thinks of wealth only 
as a passport to the land of Beulah, 
not as a haven of joy in itself. And 
as to the twin faculty of secrecy, she 
knows its meaning as given in the 
dictionary, no doubt, but has no con- 
sciousness of its promptings in her 
mental experience. She is com- 
bative in defense of her princi- 
ples, and has destructive energy 
enough for her necessities, but she 
does not contend for the sake of con 
tention. The base of her brain is not 
the source of her power. It is rather 
the force of her convictions, her inde- 
pendence, and iron determination 
which support her in her labors. 

Is she a womanly woman? In the 
sense of typical femininity, certainly 
not. But in possessing qualities 
which adapt her to a highly creditable 
performance of special duties inher- 
ent in the conditions of our complex 
civilization, she is at least not un- 
womanly. That is, she is qualified to 
do a work that needs to be done, and 
she can do it by methods which are 
consistent with the standards of con- 
duct created by the consensus of the 
world’s best people. She can reach 
out into the sphere of masculine work 
without being unwomanly, just as a 
man may transcend the sphere of typ- 
ical masculinity by becoming a poet, 
yet without meriting the epithet of 
effeminacy. In the latter case, the 
man needs only to be strong as a poet, 
and the woman who would be a poli- 
tician must simply retain her refine- 
ment and moral tone. The manly 
poet must mingle philosophy with the 
music of his verse, and the womanly 
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reformer must do battle with weapons 
of intelligence and love. The former 
must tell of something more than 
‘the flowers that bloom in the 
spring,’’ and when the latter is in 
the thickest of the fight, she must be 
careful not to swear. Judged by this 
criterion, Miss Anthony is surely en- 
titled to our respect. 

Dignity, or sense of personal value, 
independence, and self-reliance, the 
spirit which asks to hold the reins, is 
strong, and its antithesis, the love of 
commendation is of only ordinary in- 
fluence. The principal life of the 
brain seems to concentrate in the rear 
of the crown. Firmness is one of the 
dominant qualities, and is shown by 
the length of the line from the ear to 
the top of the head, also by the ex- 
tent of the chin downward and for- 
ward, Still other signs are in the ver- 
tical upper lip, the wide cheek bones, 
and the general expression of solidity. 
Adjoining this faculty of steadfast- 
ness in the brain, the sense of justice 
is equally conspicuous. Conscien- 
tiousness is the law of her life, per- 
severance the coadjutor and logic the 
executor. Fiat justitia, ruat celum 
would be her motto. The breadth of 
the chin, general squareness of all 
the bones, the direct gaze, the dis- 
tinct color in the hair, eyes and skin, 
all corroborate the pronounced de- 
velopment in-the brain. 

As to religion and morals, she is of 
a liberal Quaker family, and while 
deeply imbued with the spirit of devo- 
tion to all that she conceives to be 
grand and good, she is more inclined 
to an objective expression than sub- 
jective development of spiritual force. 
Those conditions of moral suprem- 
acy which some persons seek to 
attain by introspection and seclusion 
she would endeavor to reach by prac- 
tical efforts to improve the world, 


relying chiefly upon the influence of 
a wholesome 


environment without 





and the stimulus of a lofty purpose 
within. Or, to repeat the idea in the 
terms of physical hygiene, her method 
would be one of exercise rather than 
medicine. She would rejuvenate and 
strengthen the body politic by a 
species of moral massage, not deplete 
it by potations of sedative sophistry. 
She would strive to enlarge the scope 
of human action in the direction of 
the highest possible ideal. She could 
say with George Eliot: 


‘*T, foo, rest in faith 

That man’s perfection is the crowning 
flower, 

Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great 
tree is pressing. 

Seen in puny blossoms now, 

But in the world’s great morrow to expand 

With broadest petal and with deepest 
glow.” 


Benevolence is large, and unites its 
influence with the sense of justice and 
the maternal impulse to protect and 
nurture the helpless and oppressed. 
In these elements we find the key to 
her character as an advocate of politi- 
cal liberty for women. 

Her intellectual organization is un- 
usually fine. Excepting the sense of 
configuration, the perceptives are 
all large. The reflectives, especially 
the power to classify and criticise, 
verbal fluency and sense of motives, 
are also strong, and so remarkably 
balanced as to insure exceptional 
accuracy, coherency and consistency 
in reasoning. The musical and 
zsthetic qualities are subordinate to 
the mathematical. She is a logician, 
not an artist. She has the refinement 
of achastened soul, the beauty of char- 
acter which comes from the elimina- 
tion of selfishness. She cares little 
for external ornament. If the walls 
of her abode were of pure, solid 
marble, however plain, she would be 
happier than if within a palace of 
common clay made gorgeous only on 
the suface by the painter’s art. 
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THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE. 


By Joun W. SHULL. 


serves best to stand for whatsoever is 

the object of the understanding when 
aman thinks. I have used it to express 
whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, 
species, or whatsoever it is which the mind 
can beemployed aboutinthinking. . . . 
The use of words is to be the sensible 
marks of ideas, and the ideas they stand 
for are their proper and immediate signifi- 
cation.—Locke. 

All our sensations, whether of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, taste, smell, and all our feel- 
ings that we have in the exercise of our 
moving energies, become transformed into 
ideas. . . To speak is a necessity of 
man’s rational and emotional nature. He 
speaks because he thinks and feels. When 
the mind receives an impression or intu- 
ition by an instinctive impulse of the nature 
of reflex action, some outward expression 
—a gesture or vocal sound—breaks forth, 
which, by association, becomes a sign or 
symbol of the impression or idea which 
gave it birth._— Chambers. 

Feelings and conceptions must in every 
instance precede words, and the invention 
of a term for which no idea exists, instead 
of being a step toward the advancement of 
knowledge, would be a simple absurdity.— 
Combe. 

These, though early authorities, 
state very well the basic philosophy 
of language. ‘Thought is indeed 
very intimately related to language, 
but we must not identify reason and 
speech as the learned Max Miller 
seems to do in his recent works, 
unless reason is understood to be 
another term for the organized 
expression of thought Language is 
but the instrumentality by which 
mind expresses its ideas. Idea must 
here be understood in its broad sense 
—to stand for every sensation, con- 
ception, imagination, emotion, pur- 
pose, indeed, everything the mind 
‘*may be employed about” in think- 
ing, feeling or willing. 

The common definitions of lan- 
guage are based on this view. ‘‘ Lan- 
guage is the expression of thought 
by means of words.” ‘‘ A thought is 
a proposition comprising an assem- 
blage of ideas in logical relations.” 
**A sentence is the expression of a 


[’ (idea) being that term which I think 


proposition, and comprises an assem- 
blage of words in grammatical rela- 
tions.’’ ‘* Each word inthe sentence 
is the sign of an idea in the proposi- 
tion.” 

In language the zdea is first, then 
the ¢erm. Each faculty originates, 
remembers, and on occasion sug- 
gests its own proper ideas. ‘This is 
phrenological doctrine. ‘There is no 
more vicariousness in mind than in 
body. One faculty does not perform 
the function of another. Even in 
those cases where there seems to be 
a vicarious action it is merely appar- 
ent. A blind man’s touch takes the 
place of sight, not by seeing, but by 
increasing its sensitiveness in its own 
sphere, the result being possible only 
because sight and touch are, in a 
large measure, conversant with the 
same class of ideas. The law that 
each faculty originates its own proper 
ideas may be taken as absolute and 
without exception. 

Then our ideas of thing, substance, 
object, individual, and this element in 
our innumerable complex ideas of 
objects, acts, thoughts in the con- 
crete, which we designate by nouns, 
originate in Individuality. The ideas 
of dimension and distance, such as 
those expressed by long, broad, deep, 
far, large, their degrees and their 
opposites, originate in size. The 
ideas of figure expressed by round, 
triangular, square, oval, ovoid, cubic, 
pyramidal, cylindrical, spherical, pro- 
late, oblate and numerous others 
named, and still more numerous un- 
named, belong to Form. Weight 
originates all ideas oi motion or rest 
in equilibrium, such as we express by 
moving, resting, poised, balanced, 
projected. Color has its field in 
those innumerable ideas, only the 
more distinct and striking of which 
have found names in red, blue, yel- 
low, purple, orange, green, gray, 
brown, mauve, maroon, olive, russet, 
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etc. Order originates all ideas of 
system, arrangement, series in time, 
place or thought. Number gives us 
the idea of unit and all its definite 
multiples up to millions of millions 
as far as mind can express exact rela- 
tions; also the indefinite ideas of few, 
many, several, numerous, innumer- 
able. Eventuality relates to action. 


by desire, appetite, pleasure, pain, 
emotion, passion, beauty,  dig- 
nity, vanity, pride, justice, persever- 
ance, hope, faith, charity, worship, 
love, hate, anger and their kindred 
ideas. I have imagined that intellect 
alone produces ideas, but that these 
particular ideas would no more exist 
without the feelings to suggest them 














LANGUAGE 


Locality is concerned with ideas of 
place, direction; ‘Time, with the ideas 
of duration; Tune, with the ideas 
of tonic relations; Comparison, with 
the ideas of like, unlike, identity, 
difference, class, order, species; 
Causality, with the ideas of power, 
force; causation, effect, means, pur- 
pose. 

But Idea in its Descartean sense 
will apply with equal aptness to the 
thoughts which are traceable to the 
feelings. I have imagined sometimes 
that the feelings do not of themselves 
and unaided produce ideas, but that 
they produce simply emotions or pas- 
sions of a nature proper to each 
faculty; that those become ideas only 
by the aid of intellect; that Eventu- 
ality gives rise to all those ideas 
of suffering, willing, loving, hating, 
desiring, hoping. because suggested 
by these several existing emo- 
tions or passions; that Individu- 
ality recognizes the ideas expressed 
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than would the idea of color if no 
light existed. The doctrine of non- 
vicarity holds here. The ideas of 
the social feelings are traceable to 
the social faculties; those of the 
selfish desires to their appropriate 
faculties. It would be tedious, how- 
ever, to enumerate the distinct ideas 
traceable to each of the thirty affec- 
tive faculties; and, the principle being 
very fully illustrated already, the 
reader conversant with the pnreno- 
logical system will be able to com- 
plete the analysis for himself. 

When I use the term originate I 
mean that the faculty is the genetic 
power which forms the idea, not that 
it does this independently of any 
stimulus whatever. Ideas have two 
modes of origin, by stimuli and by 
spontaneity—by stimuli, when an 
appeal is made to the mind through 
the senses; by spontaneity, when the 
brain centers develop mental force 
which involuntarily strives to expend 
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itself in emotions, intellections and 
actions. Both modes blend in most of 
the thoughts and acts of mature life. 

Having shown the source of all 
ideas to be the whole of the meutal 
faculties, it is evident that the organ 
of Language cannot be an organ of 
any ideas other than its own proper 
ideas of terms. Its function must 
necessarily be restricted to a percep- 
tion, memory, suggestion and pro 
duction of terms to express the ideas 
originated by the other faculties. 
‘This, its ultimate analysis, is the first 
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A relatively strong faculty of Lan- 
guage will remember relatively more 
terms; many synonyms will be 
learned; the verbal stock will include 
words rarely used, or used but once 
years before; odd expressions, even 
meaningless locutions. New words 
are a delight, and there is a tendency 
to avoid repetition. Words are rarely 
strained to new uses, or made to 
express many shades of meaning. 
Synonyms have their shades of differ- 
ence noted, and there is volubility in 
discourse, if not often repetitions of 
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LANGUAGE 


fact to be remembered in the discus- 
sion of this faculty as an element of 
character and talent. 

The next principle bearing on the 
subject is that size is the measure of 
power. This means, first, that a 
relatively weak faculty of language 
will remember relatively few terms, 
and those only the most necessary 
and most constantly repeated. New 
words will be learned only with great 
difficulty, and the vocabulary will be 
insufficient to express all the shades 
of meaning one may wish to convey 
if the mind be otherwise well consti- 
tuted. The style in conversation or 
writing will be dry and monotonous, 
and words will be forced to do duty 
in several significations, the shades of 
meaning to be gathered only from the 
context 


SMALL, 


ideas under a new garb for the mere 
pleasure of verbal expression. 

So much might be correctly inferred 
if Language originated the idea as 
well as remembered the terms, 
but, since ideas originate from the 
whole mind, and not at all from Lan- 
guage, this result may be modified in 
important ways. 

The whole brain being small, and 
the mind consequently weak, there 
will be few original ideas, and none 
strong. Such a mind is receptive 
chiefly and gets its ideas and thoughts 
mostly from others, or from the sur- 
face suggestions of its environment. 
Spontaneity, though not absolutely 
wanting, is rarely strong enough to 
reach an original experience. In this 
case, if Language partakes of the 
smallness, no remarkable deficiency 
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or hesitation will be noted, for hesi- 
tation is due to the presence of ideas 
demanding expression when language 
is too weak to recall instantaneously 
the proper term. The character will 
be quiet and commonplace, and the 
language sufficient to play that role 
with apparent ease. If to such a 
weak mind a relatively strong faculty 
of Language is added, there will be a 
marvelous amount of talk for a few 
ideas, a pyramid of words to contain 
a thought-mummy; much chatter 
about anything and everything that 
happens to have a temporary interest, 
but no steady, dignified, rational con- 
versation on any subject. ‘the talk 
will be remarkable for nothing but 
voluminous emptiness—disconnected, 
like a talkative chiid’s prattle, which, 
on the tongue of a mature person, is 
an intolerable bore, both to those who 
have ideas and to those similarly con- 
stituted, the latter being thereby hin- 
dered from a similar indulgence. 
Negro characteristics approach this, 
as shown by their favorite songs. 

The whole brain being large, and 
the mind consequently strong, there 
will be original, pressing ideas. Feel- 
ing will be passionate, purposes vehe- 
ment, conceptions clear, reasonings 
strong. Ideas will be drawn from 
others, from books, from investiga- 
tion. They will be enlarged, blended, 
compounded, classified, and rendered 
clear. If Language is small insucha 
head, there will be hesitation and a 
feeling of distress, because so many 
pressing thoughts must wait fora lag- 
ging faculty to furnish the proper 
terms. Such persons express them- 
selves well in writing, this process 
giving the faculty longer time to mar- 
shall its words into sentences. ‘This 
is probably the reason why lawyer 
Speed wrote every sentence before 
speaking it. The ideas were formed 
in his mind, but Language being weak, 
the words were not suggested rapidly 
enough to produce extemporaneous 
oratory. If Language be equally 
large, all the mental conditions of 
eminent oratorical genius are present 











—strong perception, clear reason, 
vivid imagination, passionate feeling, 
irresistible mental energy, finding vol- 
uble and elo-yuent expression in terms 
fitted to convey their full meaning 
and power to the auditors. These de- 
ductions concern only well rounded 
characters, which are nct the rule, but 
the exception among men. 

Language is modified in its expres- 
sion by the idiosyncrasies of individ- 
uals. Brains are generally of uneven 
development, some organs being large, 
others small. This results in the ex- 
pression of minds with corresponding- 
ly strong and weak faculties. From 
this we have types of character called 
in common parlance, criminal, moral, 
social, intellectual, selfish, unselfish, 
ingenuous, aristocratic, active, con- 
templative, etc., according to the 
predominant traits manifested by each. 

Remembering this fact concerning 
the mental organization, let us turn 
to the laws of perception and memory 
which play an important role in intel- 
lectual work, A general law of per- 
ception is that the impression is vivid 
in proportion to its intensity. A gen- 
eral law of memory is that an idea is 
recalled with vividness and power in 
proportion to the intensity with which 
the mind received it. 

There are two means of securing 
vivid remembrance: (1) Perceiving 
with strong faculties whose ordinary 
processes are intense; and (2) making 
repeated and purposeful efforts with 
weaker faculties. Outside of special 
efforts toward culture, the first is the 
commonest means. Accordingly, we 
find that strong faculties originate and 
remember their ideas to a greater 
extent and more positively and in- 
tensely than weak faculties. 

In view of these laws of memory, 
we infer that Language will be stocked 
with sufficient terms to express the 
ideas with which the dominant facul- 
ties are conversant, but will be want- 
ing in many of the terms for ideas 
naturally pertaining to the faculties 
that are weak. 


[To be continued.] 

















PRIMARY MAN. 


WHEN, WHERE AND WHAT WAS HE? 


NE of our most profound inves- 
tigators in Anthropology, Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, has reviewed the 
evidences in re the above queries 
and concludes as follows : 
‘*Everything is special. The whole 
species is made up of special individ- 
uals; and their evolution is multiform. 
Scientific men are agreed that the 
human race did in some way arise 
from some inferior animal form—not 
necessarily monkeys. The transition 
may not have been gradual, but ab- 
rupt—evolution fer sa/tum. We do 
not find the ‘‘ missing link ;”’ it is still 
missing; it may be forever missing. 
There are different opinions as to how 
many early men there were. There 
may have been several distinct cen- 
ters, but science as well as orthodoxy 
points toward the conclusion that all 
men originated from one primal pair 
living in one definite place. When did 
these early men appear? A _ perplex- 
ing question. We used to be told 
that it was 6,000 years ago; but we 
now know that there were at that time 
thousands of men living in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. It may be 
that we have misunderstood the Bib- 
lical record, or that it may have con- 
cerned a single branch of the race. It 
is certain, however, that man appeared 
late in the geological history of the 
globe. Human remains have been 
found in half a dozen places in the 
world under circumstances that seem 
to show that man lived in the Tertiary 
Age, but the proof really seems meagre. 
Did man appear during the great Ice 
Age? The testimony from ancient 
caverns whose mouths had been sealed 
by drift, and whose contents lay hid- 
den under stalagmitic floors, as well 
as that gathered from stratified grav- 
els and other sources, proves that 
man probably did inhabit the globe 





during or even before the Ice Age. 
The date of that age is not exactly 
fixed, but was probably about 50,000 
years ago, although some men of sci- 
ence have assigned a less and others 
a greater period than this.” 

‘* Where did the earliest men make 
their homes? Manifestly there were 
certain conditions requisite. Man 
requires food and generally some kind 
of clothing. We may reason by ex- 
clusion. The first men did not in- 
habit an island, for they could never 
have got off. They did not live where 
it was very cold, because they would 
have perished. The greater portion 
of the northern hemisphere was under 
water at the time of their advent, 
hence that is ruled out. They could 
not have lived in Australia nor in 
Southern Africa on account of cli- 
matic conditions and for other rea- 
sons. In short, we find them limited 
by conditions to the area between the 
Himalayan Mountains and_ Spain. 
Practically the oldest remains yet 
found have been discovered in the 
most densely inhabited regions of 
Europe. The sacred record treats of 
a particular line of human beings. 
The fable of the lost Atlantis and the 
theory of Haeckel as to the sub- 
merged Lemuria are not tenable. 
Eurasia was certainly man’s original 
birthplace. 

‘*What did the early men look like ? 
Were they altogether rude? Did 
they creep on all fours or walk erect? 
The most expert anatomists have de- 
cided, after examining the ancient 
bones that have been exhumed, that 
there is no more difference between 
ourselves and those early men than 
there is between ourselves now. They 
were doubtless sturdier. They did not 
trouble themselves as much about 
dress as we do. They had reddish 
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hair and probably a ruddy complex- 
ion, with blue or gray eyes. ‘Ihe:r 
skulls were about as good as ours, ex- 





NEANDERTHAL SKULL-CAP, FOUND IN 1857 
AMONG REMAINS OF EXTINCT MAMMALS. 
CAPACITY 74.42 INCHES, 8 INCHES 


LONG, 5.75 INCHES WIDE. 


CUBIC 


cept the famous one of Neanderthal, 
for which we have less respect than 
we used to have. In a_ word, they 
were men. They knew how to make 
a fire. Even the very oldest of all 
men knew that wonderful art. They 
also knew how to make tools from 
stone, wood and horn. They were 
conversant with a variety of instru- 
ments and tools. They had weapons 
with which they killed huge animals. 
They knew about boats. They had 
dwellings. They were socially in- 
clined and lived in communities. 





SK ULL OF OLD MAN OF CRO-MAGNON, FOUND 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE VEZIERE. WELL 
PROPORTIONED, LONG HEADED SKULL. CA- 
PACITY 97 CUBIC INCHES. 

They were brave and had_ wars. 


They endured hardships. 


They had 
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good hearts and loved one another. 
We have positive proof that they took 
care of the aged and nursed the in- 
valids among them. They had some 
kind of language and knew something 
of music. We cannot positively say 
that the very earliest men worshiped, 
but if they did so, their worship was 
spiritual, They had no idols. They 
had some sense of beauty. They dec- 
orated shells. They carved the horns 
of reindeer and tusks of mammoths. 
Those first men could travel rapidly. 
They encountered no very dangerous 
enemies. We can easily see how there 
came to be varieties among them, for 
more changes are now going on than 
ever before. All shades, from black 
to blonde, are easily explained. We 
may safely conclude that the early 
men were essentially human and very 





THE ENGHIS SKULL, OF GOOD BRAIN CAPACITY. 
ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT TYPES OF MAN, 


much like ourselves, with hearts and 
brains, hopes and feats, woes and 
aspirations like our own.” 

[In discussing the cranial remains 
of prehistoric men there is much room 
for uncertainty regarding their pri- 
ority. We are not sure that the 
Neanderthal skull-cap is older than 
the interesting relic of Cro-Magnon 
orof Enghis Then, too, we are not 
sure that the skull-cap represents a 
healthy specimen of the human head. 
Other suggestions occur also affecting 
its validity as the type of a race that 
once lived upon the earth. Yet taking 
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it as found we may compare it with 
the crania of races now existing, 
and find that so far as brain capa- 
city is concerned it loses noth- 
ing. Among the 


Bush- 


African 





ESQUIMAUX SKULL. 


men, the South Australians and the 
Caribs we will find smaller heads— 
and even in the domain of civilization 
we may discover examples of head 
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development that for projection of 
the supra-orbital ridges rival the 
Neanderthal. It is merely claimed 
as reasonable that this fossil is to be 
regarded as representative of a low 
and brutal type of human being, a 
precursor in the evolutionary order of 
existing man; then there are races 
that make that type real by somehow 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN, 


perpetuating it to the present time. 
(See illustrations. ) H. S. D.| 


THE ETHICS OF JEALOUSY. 


FAIR philosopher has lately been 

reasoning in one of the magazines 
on the passion of jealousy. She seems 
to regard it as almost peculiar to her 
sex, and as rather a romantic, though 
decadent, emotion than otherwise. 
Against the former position it may be 
argued that one sex is just as apt to 
be jealous as the other. ‘That prim- 
zeval fhan was jealous Mr. Darwin 
argued with much show of probability. 
All male animals are jealous, even 
male salmon, which fight ferociously 
for the fair, and very funny is the 
spectacle, as they drive at each other 
with their winter beaks. 

Meanwhile the lady salmon shows 
no jealousy at all, no more than do 
the gray hens when the black cocks 
hold their crowing tournaments in 
spring. Hinds are not jealous, stags 
are jealous, and so on throughout 
the animal creation. ‘Themale fights 
his rivals, the female only shows 
courage when her young are threat- 
ened, and then a hen thrush will 





attack a cat. ‘Thus, when primeval 
man was frankly polygamous, he 
probably had most of the jealousy to 
himself, though when he was polyan- 
drous we do not know much about 
his domestic emotions. It should 
follow, if we are to be Darwinian, 
that males will inherit most jealousy. 
This was apparently the opinion of 
Shakespeare and of Moliére. That 
the latter was jealous we have good 
reason to believe, and his jealous char- 
acters, as Don Garcie de Navarre and 
Sganarelle, are men, as a rule. In 
Shakespeare, from Othello and Leontes 
down to Master Ford, we have jeal- 
ous men in abundance; but of jealous 
women it is difficult to remember any 
one besides Cleopatra and Adriana 
in the ** Comedy of Errors.” 
Shakespeare is, perhaps, not un- 
likely to have caused Anne Hatha- 
way some anxiety; but he does not 
in that case make many studies from 
hisown experience. Either he thought 
men the more jealoussex, or he avert- 
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ed his eyes from the foible, undigni- 
fied rather than tragic, of the green- 
eyed passion in women. 

‘There seems to be thus no reason 
for thinking that women have jeal- 
ousy all to themselves. The opinion 
is not warranted by history, or by 
poetry or by experience. On the 
other hand, woman, as the weaker 
vessel, is perhaps the more apt to let 
her jealousy spill openly and in the 
sight of the sun. She is, also, the 
more ready to be jealous without 
rhyme or reason: just because she has 
more time to bestow on every sort of 
unconsidered trifle. She places man 
ona pedestal, yet keeps a wary look- 
out for defects in the idol. 

This is extremely hard on man; he 
did not ask, poor fellow! to be placed 
on a pedestal. He is not fond of be- 
ing a domestic St. Simon Stylites. He 
knows that pedestals are slippery 
places; and that an idol seldom falls 
or is pushed off, as more often occurs, 
without being broken. He _ himself 
has always been aware that the idol 
is an uncommonly rare bird, and is 
the less disposed to idol- breaking 
when he discovers a slight flaw. 
Woman, being more ideal, is more 
subject to disappointment, indigna- 
tion and iconoclasm on hasty suspi- 
cion. 

If shecannot content herself by re- 
flecting that her spiritual nature is the 
true source of her discontent, it is 
well; but she seldom derives much 
comfort from this source. Her lord 
has an unfeigned pleasure in the soci- 
ety of Miss A or Mrs. B, and down 
comes the idol in a shower of dust. 
Yet her lord may be a very innocent 
and faithful soul; nothing is to blame 
but the lady’s own intensely spiritual 
temper. Unluckily it is a spiritual- 
ism shared by little dogs and cats. If 
you caress Pepper the dandy, then 
Skerry the skye is up in arms. But 
instead of biting you, as he ought in 
all conscience and reason to do, he 
bites Pepper, who is entirely blame- 
less in the matter.—Saturday Review, 





A Vision of Life. 


SuaFts of the bitter North ! 
Edged with sharp hail and feathered with 
the flake, 
Already hurtling forth, 
Where the tarn shivers and dead rushes 
shake 
Upon the biting wind. 


Echoes of all the years, 
Summers and autumns dead, that lie be- 
hind, 
Laughters dissolved in tears, 
Griefs that have set their hands upon my 
head, 


Ye chant into my ears. 


Heralds of tempest-time! 

Winding your sleety music in the hills, 
Answering sublime 

The gathering thunder of a thousand rills, 
Spray-jewelled with the young Novem- 


ber rime. 


Happy who, listening, 
Through your tumultuous revelry can hear 
Sworn promise of the spring. _ 
To me, who tread the perilous darkness 
near, 


Ye speak this bitter thing. 


Alas for him who yields ! 
Alas for him whose hopes be all confined 
Within the barren fields 
That march with death! ‘Tis not to reap 
or bind. 
’Tis not to garner with the blest who deem 
The fruit of life is richer than a dream. 


Speaker, S. W. DE Lys. 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


BY 
TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SHAPES OF HEADS AND OF HATS. 


There is existing a very mistaken’ the hatters’ Conformateur indicates 
idea in the minds of thousands of in- at the top of the machine where the 
telligent people in regard tothe shape _ little outline is produced by a row of 
of the human head at the point where — pin-holes indicating a shape, called 
the hat touches it, and that has arisen _ by the hatters a Conform. 
solely from the distorted outline which Reporters of papers have _inter- 


Doaniel ‘Webs fer 


Lay le. 
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Fig. 141. Daniel Webster, represents a cross section of the head reduced one-half 
by the photographer. This was taken by means of the hat Conformateur and the 
external line shows the shape and proportionate length and width of the great diameters 
of the head. It was taken from the only life cast for which he ever sat, and this external 
outline represents the exact form of the cast referred to. The circumference of the cast 
is 25% inches; the lengthfrom frontto rear 83¢ and the width 6% inches. The left hand 
end of the outline, as we look at it, marked thus +, is the forehead, and this rule will 
apply to all the figures which are to follow. The inner dotted line of the head is called 
the Conform, which is the result of the action of the hatter’s machine called the Con- 
formateur. A casual glance at that figure will show that it is much too narrow for,its 
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length to compare with the outline of the real head. Outside of this interior dotted line 
is a reduced form of the larger outline, showing how much wider proportionately the head 
really was than the Conform represents it to be. And this reduction is accurate, because 
itis photographic. This gives the text of this whole topic, namely, that while the hatter’s 
machine aids them in getting the exact size and shape of the head, its representative, 
the dotted outline, is misleading, while the form which immediately surrounds the dotted 
outline is the true shape of the head accurately reduced. 











aly 





Fig. 142. This is a side view outline of 
the head and face of Webster from his bust. 
If the reader will turn to Fig. 1 of this 
series, January, ’93, he will find thisoutline 
and other outlines of heads projected on the 
same scale, and also a back view of each, 
which will give a clear indication of the 
method of studying the forms and magni- 
tudes of heads, and the significance of these 
facts. The dotted outline crossing from the 
center of the forehead to the center of the 
back head indicates the hat line, the place 
where the hat, properly put on the head, is 
worn. There is a dandy fashion of lifting 
the hatup from behind, but it is apt to blow 
off. The dotted hat line on this head shows 
where the Conformateur is placed to deter- 
mine the size and shape of the hat required. 


viewed us with large numbers of these 
hatters’ shapes or Conforms that had 
been printed by the dozen in different 
newspapers. They would bring them 
to us with the names cut out or con- 
cealed, and ask us what such a shape 
of head indicated, and wish us to 
write out for publication the character 
of some noted men based only on 
that form of the head which the 
hatters’ Conformateur produces. 
Some twenty years ago there ap- 
peared an article in the Seéentific 
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Fig. 143. Shows the central figure of 
Webster, 141, represented by the dotted 
outline, which is a reproduction of the 
Conform of Fig. 141, and around that is a 
reduced real form of Webster’s head, and 
the contrast of the two shows the difference 
between the real shape of the head and the 
Conform which the instrument produces. 
American, elaborately illustrated with 
a large engraving of the hatters’ 
Conformateur, with a specific descrip- 
tion of the machine, and a large 
number of ‘*Conforms” were pub- 
lished, with the names of the persons 
from whose heads they were taken, 
and these were represented as the 
true form of the heads. We were 
astonished that ascientific mechanical 
journal should accept the statement 
as a fact that those Conforms repre- 
sented the real form of the heads in 
question. I kept a copy of the 
Scientific American, thinking some- 
time I would disabuse its readers in 
the matter, and it is not more than a 
year since, when, in overhauling some 
papers I met with it. It may have 
been a ‘‘communication,” and the en- 
gravings furnished by an interested 
party, but the misleading impression 
which the text and the illustrations 
afforded should never have passed a 
clear-headed man worthy to edit such 
a paper. The Conformateur does 
not and cannot make a small Conform 
of the same shape as the head that 
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serves as a model if the head is in 
any degree longer than it is wide, 
Only with a model perfectly round 
will the Conform be shaped like the 
model. Yet honest and intelligent 
hatters who have had twenty years 
experience will earnestly assert the 
contrary, but three minutes explana- 
tion will show them how easy it is for 
intelligent honesty to be mistaken. 
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Fig. 144. A perfect circle represents a 
perfectly round head, if such a head could 
be found, and some approximate it. We 
had a figure made from a piece of board 
exactly circular, and put it into the Con- 
formateur, and, as we expected, it devel- 
oped a Conform which was a repetition 
of the perfect circle, and this proves that 
the elliptical instrument applied to an 
elliptical head exaggerates the difference 
between the length and the width of the 
representation, reducing the sides just as 
much asthe front and rear are reduced, 
proving that the Conform, so called, does 
not represent the real shape of the head, 
unless. that head were perfectly round or 
perfectly square, and then it would repre- 
sent it. 


To aid me in directing public senti- 


ment to the real facts in this matter, 
I have been most kindly aided by 
those well known popular and _ pros- 
perous hatters, the Messrs. Dunlap 
& Co., of 180 Fifth avenue, New 
York, who have furnished every 
facality by apylying their Conforma- 
teurs to casts of heads from our 
phrenological collection, especially 
that of Daniel Webster, the only life 
cast ever taken of him, showing the 
absolute size and form of his wender- 
ful head. Those gentlemen have 
also permitted us to have the use of 





the Conforms of not a few of their 
noted customers, by means of which 
we secured outlines of the head the 
size of life, that enabled us to make 
the record of the size as well as of 
the forms of the heads. 

In the case of the head of Daniel 
Webster. we show the relative length 
and width and the exact form of the 
head where the hat fits it. The Con- 
form, so called, in the center is the 
production of the hat Conformateur 
in taking the shape and size of the 
head, and the dotted outline shows 
that Conform, but in photographing 
the real shape of the head and reduc- 
ing it to the length of the Conform 
as a means of comparison, it will be 
perceived that it shows an outline 
much broader than the form which 
is represented by the dotted outline. 
This is a perfect reduction by photo- 
graph from the large outline, and 
represents the true form of the head, 
and the dotted outline of the same 
length is an exhibition of the shape 
of the head distorted as the hat Con- 
formateur produces it. 

These Conforms, technically so 
called, are not really the form of the 
head. If one would look at a Con- 
form, which is about half as long as 
the head and one-third as wide, and 
compare it with the open hat of the 
original before him, he would see 
instantly that it is much narrower in 
proportion to the length than is true 
of the hat of the person which is 
shaped to the head. 

The reason why these Conforms, so 
called, are so much too long for their 
width is that the machine is an 
ellipse and the head which is placed 
in it is also elliptical, and the way the 
machine is made to act necessarily 
reduces the sides as much absolutely, 
not proportionately, as it does the 
length. If the head were perfectly 
round the hatters’ machine would 
make the Conform perfectly round, 
because it would reduce the figure 
equally on every part of it. 

The machine, as some readers may 
not know, is made something like a 
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hat, the walls of which are composed 
of a great number of narrow pieces 
of wood, the height of a hat, sur- 
rounded by an ela-tic sprial spring, 
and then the wall is constructed so 
as to move in an out to fit any head. 
This adjustment on the head gives 
the perfect size and form of the head 
or inside of a proper hat. 

The vertical pieces constituting the 
walls of this machine are turned at 
right angles above the head in the 
top of the machine, and approach 
the center and each other by radical, 
convergent lines, and at their ends 
surround an oval space over the 
center of the top head. At the inner 
end of these tapering arms, each 
having a standing needle point, look 
like a picket fence around a small 
fountain. 


aL 
om 
-- “eo 


Jesse Seheman 
2 
22 3 ‘7. 


Fig. 145. Jesse Seligman, the distin- 
guished banker, recently deceased, hada 
22}-inch head, and in form it approximated 
the round. He was of, German stock, and 
they have broader and shorter heads than 
some other nationalities. And this shows 
that the Conform with the dotted line 
approaches the true form of the head more 
than was the case with Webster’s or the 
others that we shall represent. This fullness 
of the side head gave him the push, policy 
and financial capacity which enabled him 
to begin peddling in astrange country with 
a basket, then a pack and to become a 
banker and a millionaire. He had also the 
intellect and the moral top head which 
made him a philanthropist and in middle 
life a peer and accepted associate of the 
great and good of the land. 


When the Conformateur is being 
fixed upon the head, those converg- 
ing arms are drawn away from the 
center according as the head presses 
out the wall pieces, and the little 





space at their ends is contracted and 
expanded by the sliding in or out of 
those arms from the center, thus giv- 
ing shape to the open space fenced in 
by standing needle points. 

While the Conformateur is thus 
fixed a piece of stiff paper or thin 
cardboard is laid over this row of 
needle points, and a padded cover 
fixed bya hingeis pressed down upon 
the paper and the needle points per- 
forate the paper, making a shape 
which the hatters call a Conform. 
This paper being removed and trim- 
med according as the perforations, 
show its form. It is then placed in 
another machine called a Formillion. 
This apparatus (the head not being in 
the way) can lie flat on the table and is 
made up of pieces of wood made 
tapering and converging toward the 


JZ Frespoat orgeg 
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Fig.146. J. Pierrepont Morgan, the banker 
and business man, hasa head measuring 
23% inches in circumference—it is a broad 
head and yet long. It is a longer head in 
proportion to the width than was the case 
with Seligman, and the Conform repre- 
sented by the dotted outline showsa greater 
contrast with the solid line around it. 
Intellectual sagacity, scope of mind, prud- 
ence, policy, sociability, courage and thor- 
oughness are his leading characteristics. 
But how the Conform is stretched out, and 
how it varies from the true form, as seen 
when it is reduced in length to that of the 
Conform ! 


center in which the Conform is 
placed on two centering points to 
hold it firmly. 

When these converging arms are 
gently placed against the edge of the 
Conform, set screws are turned 
which hold them firmly, and this 
Formillion then exactly represents 
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the form and size of the head when 
surrounded by the Conformateur and 
the hat block is made to conform to 
it. 


Fig. 147. Thomas Nast, the caricature 
artist, whose head measures 2214 inches in 
circumference, has a head bordering on the 
round, broad and short type, and the Con- 
form in his case approaches the true outline 
form of head which surrounds it more 
nearly than is the case with J. Pierrepont 
Morgan. 


Fig. 148. Rev. Mr. Ducey has a long 
head, running towards the intellect from 
the opening of the ears and from the ears 
backward in the social side of character, 
but in the side head he is not as strong in 
the selfish elements as those who have a 
broader head in proportion to the length. 

This development indicates intellectual 
penetration, the power to gather and hold 
knowledge, and bring it into use as may be 
required. His head measures 23% inches, 
and belongs to the class of very large 
heads, and yet that size is liberally made up 
in length of head rather than of breadth; 
still the head is amply developed in the 
sides, and he has therefore great adminis- 
trative ability. 

The Conform appears to be very long 
and comparatively narrow, but the true 
form of the head in the continuous line 
around the dotted line shows the difference 
between the real shape of the head and the 
Conform, 


The side-view portrait of Daniel 
Webster was taken by photography 
from the bust of Webster himself and 
is accurate; the dotted line that runs 
across from the front to the rear is 
the ‘‘hat line,” and the Conforma- 
teur is put on the head to fit on the 
line where the hat fits, and thus we 
get the shapes of all the heads we 
have presented, and the figures, 254 
inches for Webster, 224 inches for 
Seligman, and 23,4 inches for Van- 
derbilt represent the exact circumfer- 
ential measurements of these heads. 


C benderbi le 
23% /n. 


Fig. 149. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the great 
railroad man, whose head is 237% inches, 
shows a decidedly large brain, indicating 
great length foreand aft. The intellectual 
region in the front, and the social region in 
the back head being large give length to 
the development. His head is wide enough 
in the center to give him secular wisdom 
and energy of character. It is a very well 
balanced head, but the Conform, shown 
by the dotted line, is very much lengthened 
bv the process of taking that figure by the 
hatter’s machine. The real form of the 
head being reduced so as to contrast more 
easily with the Conform, shows how much 
wider the head really is than the Conform 
represents. 


The outlines we present are taken 
by photograph, and each occupies 


the same distance from the instru- 
ment, so that they are relatively the 
correct size; Webster’s being the 
largest and the others varying accord- 
ing to the measurement of the head. 

Mr. Seligman’s head approximates 
the round, and the dotted line of the 
Conform is more nearly round than 
any others present. 

C. Vanderbilt, J. Pierrepont Mor- 
ganand the Rev. T. J. Ducey have 
longer heads than Seligman in pro- 
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portion to the width, and the dotted 
line Conforms are elongated and nar- 
row. The most extraordinary one is 
that of ‘Thomas Shandley, which was 
made on a cast of his head and which 
we know to be correct; yet people 
have brought us such outlines as 
Shandley’s and wanted to know what 
such a head indicated. 
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Fig. 150. Thomas Shandley has a pecul- 
iar development of head. It is long for the 
width of it, and the Conform, bounded by 
the dotted line, looks more like the sole of 
a shoe than like the inside of a hat, or shape 
of a head. 

The proper form of the head being re- 
duced by photography to the exact length 
of the figure of the Conform, shows by 
contrast the difference between the Con- 
form and the head itself. 

For the hatter, the Conformateur is 
a valuable institution, but as showing 
the real form of the head by the dot- 
ted line Conform it does not repre- 
sent it. If a head were perfectly 
round then it would represent it, but 
as nearly all heads are elongated, 
some more and some less, the varia- 
tion is marked and relatively mislead- 
ing. 

An oblong or oval body subjected 
to the treatment of the Conformateur 
in its process of reduction to the size 
which is called the Conform, lessens 
the width of the small figure as much 
as it lessens the length. For instance, 
in treating a head which is eight 
inches long and six inches wide, if an 
inch be taken from the front and rear 
the figure loses one-quarter of its 
length, and an inch taken from each 
side of the head lessens its width one- 
third. Take two and a half inches 
from front and rear and there are 
three inches left. Do the same by 


the sides and there is left but one 
inch. It is three times longer than it 
is wide. At first there was the same 
real difference, but the proportionate 
difference in the outlines as shown is 
astonishing. We have many more 
specimens for future use in this line 
of work. 

Fig. 151 and Fig. 152.—These two 
portraits may often be seen on the 
streets. The first is a broad head, 
and did not have the head measured 
by the Conformateur, the hat not 
shaped to his head, and a finished hat 
cannot be put into shape readily. It 
will be seen that the hat at the band 
is bulged out and the brim is buckled 
and twisted because the sides are 
pressed out and the rim has to buckle 
becaus« the hat is bulged midway. 


FIG, I51. BROAD. FIG. 152, NARROW. 


Fig. 152 is a narrow head, easily 
compared with the other, and the hat 
seemed to be well fitted to the head 
and is not bulged out at the sides, 
and the hat looks as if it had been 
fitted by the modern Conformateur, 
while the other one looks as if the hat 
did-not belong to him and as if he had 
laboriously pulled it down, thus buck- 
ling the brim into awkward shapes. 

The organs of the selfish propensi- 
ties, above and about the ears, give 
breadth to the head, and their defi- 
ciency gives flatness to the head. 
Figs. 145 and 147 are like 151, while 
Figs. 158 and 159 are more like 152. 
The broad headed men are those who 
are efficient, severe, thorough, and 
self-protecting. The narrow and long 
heads are more frank, social, and 
usually more developed in the intel- 
lectual region. 





CHARACTER STUDIES. No. 8. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


@ [This young lady was presented as a total stranger and described and the work 
completed as here given, without a dream or thought of her history, a effort or her 


hopes.—N, S.] 
FLORENCE ROCKWELL. 


You ought to have connected with 
that large brain of yours—22$ by 144 
inches—a_ constitution that would 
ultimately turn the scales at 160 
pounds, and you have time enough 
before maturity to reach the requisite 
weight. If you were to go on the 
stage and could have the ripeness of 
life which 160 pounds ought to bring, 
you would play Lady Macbeth better 
than you would if you weighed, as 
now, only 112. The body is the 
boiler, or officiates as such. The 
brain is the engine, and yet the brain 
is the master of the body. Every 
tremulous thread of the bodily con- 
stitution, every fibre, is under the 
immediate dominion of the brain and 
cannot act without it; and yet the 
body feeds the brain and acts out 
and obeys the mandates of the will in 
all the efforts that bring victory, how- 
ever put forth. So the brain and 
body is a composite establishment, 
interplaying and working, and it is 
called automatic. 

You have a well balanced head; 
that is saying a great deal for any 
head; but it is a large head anda 
healthy head, and a mental make-up 
that is calculated to win victories 
somewhere. It does not make much 
difference where you try it, whether 
in scholarship, in mechanism, or in 
art as portraiture, or art histrionic, or 
art musical, or art terpsichorean, or 
equestrian art. 

Your large Perceptive organs give 
you an open sesame to all the out- 
ward world; you see it and know 
it and appreciate it. You draw pict- 
ures; you would be picturesque if 
you wanted to—that is, you could 


play pantomime; you could suit the 
action to the word in elocution. 

You have large Order, and conse- 
quently you incline to systemize. 
You have large Calculation, and hence 
you are inclined to be mathematical ; 
you think by square corners and ina 
way that is demonstrable, and when 
you come to a conclusion you feel 
solid on it; you do not guess at things 
so much as some do. 

You have strong musical talent, 
and you ought to play everything 
from a penny whistle to the great 
church organ. I think you ought to 
sing; I mean that you have elements 
of body that would make you a good 
singer. Some people have the soul 
for it, but they lack voice; they can- 
not make the fiddle respond. 

Language qualifies you to express 
yourself easily. Causality is large 
enough to make you take in the why 
and wherefore. Comparison enables 
you to analyze and discriminate and 
see the differences and the analogies, 
and think pictorially on that account. 
You see the scene and then describe 
it. If you were a lecturer and public 
talker you would see the figure; you 
would have the vista of it that would 
spread out like a panorama; some- 
times it would be a moving pano- 
rama. 

You have large Mirthfulness; you 
see the funny side of life and use it. 
Your Constructiveness and Ideality 
enable you to do anything in the way 
of ingenuity. Your hands follow your 
thought and are expert, you have what 
the French call facility. You look out 


for the dollar; believe in a good ex- 


chequer and also in a good Cuisine, 
and you would learn to cook, and it 
would taste good in anticipation if 
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you were preparing food. Hence 
your well sustained vitality. 

You have large Destructiveness, 
and that enables you to be strong in 
your compositions; there is a bravery 
about it; there is a certain kind of 
executive severity. If you were on 
the stage, for instance, and you had 
to execrate sométhing, it would feel 
execrated. If you reprimand persons 
they feel as if they were reprimanded. 

There is hardly anything that a 
woman can do, or a human being, for 
that matter, that you cannot work at 
to pretty good advantage. 

You have large Firmness, and that 
gives you persistency. You have 
Self-esteem enough to make you self- 
poised and self-possessed, but not 
enough to make you seem to be dog- 
matic. When you know all about it 
you sometimes say it suggestively. 
Another one will say, ‘‘It is so and 
so.”” You do not do it. 

I thinkif you had a trifle more Self- 
esteem it would not hurt you at all. 

Continuity is not quite large 


enough fora perfect character; but 
sometimes it is a benefit not to have 


too much, because you can make 
transitions from what you are doing 
and thinking to something else that 
may be interjected. For instance, if 
you were reciting a dialogue, and you 
were in earnest talking your point as 
if you had your mind made up about 
it and something else were interjected, 
you could turn right around as the 
play would be written, and talk it 
as if you had not thought of anything 
else for a week. When you come to 
daily life you can do it. If you were 
a teacher and a pupil brought a 
problem, you would be all arithmetic 
for a minute till you got the thing 
straightened, and another would be 
waiting for grammatical assistance; 
then you would become grammatical ; 
you would bury the arithmetic and 
the mathematics as if you had never 


known them; then the geographical. 


question and the question in history 
or mental philosophy, and you would 
go from one to another and would 


seem to sparkle; and the children 
would think you were very smart; but 
if you had large Continuity, it would 
take you a good while to get into 
arithmetic; and when you got into it 
and another person asked you about 
grammar, it would take you a long 
while to get yourself established in 
that, and the pupils would think and 
tell their mothers, ‘‘I don’t think our 
teacher is smart, for I got the problem 
out before she did.’’ It is only large 
Continuity that makes one do that. 
It takes some time to transfer a loco- 
motive from a platform car to a ship. 

You have the social elements well 
developed. You are a good friend; 
you are a good citizen; you believe in 
home; you would be a good mother; 
you believe in children and know how 
to deal with them; dogs believe in 
you; all pets would talk to you; 
canaries know whom to talk to and 
they recognize them. 

You have strong Conjugal love, that 
is to say, it is a feeling of satisfied 
and centralized affection. ‘‘ This one 
and nobody else.’ And as soonas you 
were engaged you would like to have 
it understood in the circle where you 
moved that you were engaged, and 
then the conduct would not be 
thought too diffident or too forward 
or too something else. Besides, you 
would not want to have an extra dis- 
tance established between yourself 
and your chosen companion; because 
if people knew that you were engaged, 
they would think you were pretty 
cool, distant and formal. You would 
want the fact known, and then if you 
wanted to be joyous and jolly for a 
moment, it would not seem out of 
place. And if you wanted to have it 
appear that everything was settled, 
that would be all right. 

I think you are not much of a hypo- 
crite; there is a good deal of whole- 
some and homelike integrity in your 
make-up. You have alot of common 
sense. You have always had enough 
of that; when you were a little girl as 
tall as a chair, you were old-fashioned, 
as grandmothers used to call it; you 
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would talk sense and give answers 
that would seem too old for the tree 
they grew on. 

You are not too large in Caution; 
that is to say, the elements of force 
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because it would be fed and nourished, 
and, like a great organ, with enough 
of wind to make it sonorous. Where 
a 'person’s body is not large enough 
for the brain, there is a little weak- 











FIG. 8. 
are strong enough to balance the ele- 
ments of prudence, so that you do not 
feel timid nor act timid. 

You have an uncommonly large 
brain, and you look to be pretty 
healthy. If you had more body, there 
would be more snap in your eye, and 
there would be more glow in your 
cheek, or, if you had a 21% inch head 
with your weight it would scintillate, 


FLORENCE ROCKWELL. 





Rockwood Photo, N. Vv, 


ness in the manifestations, as there 
would seem to be in the playing of a 
great organ if it were not kept up 
strongly—a lack of accomplishment. 

If you wanted to be a scholar in 
history or art or mechanism or com- 
merce, or in domesticity you would be 
at home allaround. We seldom find 
a head as large as that with a person 
no larger than you are, and we sel- 
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dom find a head as large and as well 
rounded out and full as yours, and 
there are fewer phases in it which fail 
to respond as fully. A billiard ball is 
supposed to be perfectly developed 
every way for its size. It does not 
care which side it rests on; one side 
is as good as another, and it will roll 
within an eighth of an inch of going 
into a pocket; it does not know that 
there is any danger there, don't know 
that there is any game in it, but it 
stops when the force stops. That is 
what balance does. 

You take common sense views 
of life; I mean by that reasonable 
views of life; you are not angular 
and eccentric or queer or partially 
insane, as most people are. There 
are some sharp sides to most people, 
and some flat sides; and so with 
genius and imbecility muddled in to- 
gether, they are eccentric and fill the 
world with astonishment. 

Now, you may do what you want to 
do in the way of thought and study 
and work and achievement, and not 
fear failure. And I see no reason 
why you would not excel in almost 
anything you might desire to do 
You may be a musician; you may be 
an actress; you may be a mechanic; 
you could paint well, as you have 
Color and Form large. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Florence Rockwell, who was born 
in St. Louis, Mo,, is not yet sixteen 
years of age, and has already in her 
short career attained a position and 
accomplished that for which many 
actresses have labored for years. As 
leading lady for Thomas W. Keene 
she has played Juliet, Ophelia, Des- 
demona and various other réles of a 
Shakespearean and classic repertoire, 
to the delight of critical audiences. 
Her success was so marked that she 
will soon appear as a star. 

She showed her dramatic talent at 
an early age and was perfectly at 
home before an audience. Her first 
appearance in public was at the age 
of four years, when she entertained 








the members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange with recitations 
from ‘* St. Nicholas” and ‘‘ Baby- 
land.” She was in demand for ama- 
teur theatricals, and when twelve 
years old her talent had developed to 
such a degree that it was decided to 
have her study for the stage. She 
came to New York, and the. metro- 
politan critics confirmed the verdict 
of her friends. She was placed under 
the tuition of Rose Eytinge, who was 
enthusiastic in her predictions for the 
future. Two years were spent in 
study, and the little girl had grown 
to be quite a big girl when a vacancy 
occurred in Mr. Keene’s company 
and she was offered the engagement. 
She made her debut in Pittsburgh as 
Julie de Mortemar in Richelieu. Her 
success was instantaneous. Miss 
Rockwell takes great pleasure in ath- 
letics and has made a record in gym- 
nastics. She is remarkable for her 
symmetrical physical proportions. 
She is an earnest student, and with 
her youth, grace and dramatic power 
is ** pronounced a_ girl of positive 
genius, around whom prophecy will 
delight to gather.” 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 
Pittsburgh Leader, Sept. 5th, ’93. 

‘* Miss Florence Rockwell is pretty 
and has a gracious stage presence. 
Her expressions in the most trying 
lines are natural, and the lady gives 
evidence of latent genius. She has 
a sweet voice that endears her to her 
audience before she has spoken a 
dozen words.” 


Kansas City Journal, Oct. Sth, ’93. 

‘* This girl of fifteen is certainly an 
important consideration in the legiti- 
mate field, although she _ never 
appeared professionally until about 
four weeks ago, when she at once 
assumed the position of leading lady 
with Mr. Keene. Her Juliet is a 
wonderfully impassioned and _ illusory 
creation. Her reading of the beau- 
tiful lines is informed with a philoso- 
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phy, a passion and a general intelli- 
gence nothing less than astonishing.” 
Chicago Despatch, March 6th, ’93. 

**If Miss Florence Rockwell does 
not have her pretty head turned at 
the adulation her youth and genius 
will bring, her coming years will be 
crowned with the laurel wreath of 
brightest success.” 

St. Louis Republic, Nov. 23d, ’9?. 

‘*In Ophelia the unadorned picture 
that the girl presents by itself wins 
applause. It is not necessary for her 
to speak to know that she is lovelorn, 
or later no word is needed to add to 
the proof that her mind is gone. No 
insane laugh of recent Ophelias has 
surpassed that of the creation of Miss 
Rockwell.” 

Baltimore Sun, Dec. 29th, '93. 

‘*Mr. Keene’s marked success was 
shared by Miss Florence Rockwell, 
whose Ophelia was the very embodi- 
ment of girlish feeling and pathetic 
delicacy, particularly in the mad 
scene.” 

Boston Traveler, Dee. oth, 93. 


‘*Unquestionably the youngest 





leading lady in the world in tragedy 
is Miss Florence Rockwell, who has 
won the praise of many of the best 
critics in this country in such réles as 
Juliet, Ophelia and Desdemona. Miss 
Rockwell is but fifteen years of age, 
and this is her first season upon the 
stage. Many persons’who are in a 
position to judge say that the young 
lady is the coming successor of Mary 
Anderson.” 


Cincinnati Post, Nov. 28th, '93. 


‘*Miss Rockwell as Julie won the 
appreciation of the most critical. 
She is really but a child, and only 
when Julie exclaims that she is no 
longer a girl but a woman, does the 
impulse of genius carry her over the 
line of maturity.” 


Washington Capitol, Dec. 23d, 93. 


‘* Miss Rockwell takes the part of 
Juliet for the first time at Juliet’s 
age. <A child-like, pure lily face she 
has as any little girl making her 
Easter communion, and yet some of 
the great critics have said that her 
work ‘is strong and real and full of 
the true ring of dramatic power.” 


e+ 


CHARACTER STUDIES. No. 9. 


[A photograph of this man was handed to me for analysis and description. 


It was 


dictated to a stenographer, with no information as to the name or work of the original, 
and is here presented verbatim as then given, the veritable study of a stranger. } 


B. J. RADFORD. 
This head and face constitute an 
interesting study. ‘The height being 
six feet and the weight but 165 
pounds, show that there is not a 
pound of flesh to spare. Hence, his 
body is muscular but not plump, 
active and strong and_ substantial 
without being weighted with adipose 
material. 

He is a natural worker. Where- 
over he may put forth endeavor it 
counts. If he were a mechanic he 
ought to be a builder of large struc- 
tures, and do something that requires 
breadth and height and strength. He 
would hardly be willing to make bird 


cages or watches, but rather locomo- 
tives, bridges or churches; and while 
he has a wonderful development of 
the Perceptive organs, showing mar- 
velous fullness over the eyes, giving 
the keenest kind of practical criticism, 
he does not deal in light, trifling 
matters. If he were accustomed to 
the use of tools he would want some- 
thing, the handle of which would fill 
his hand like a carpenter’s hammer. 
And he would hit where he looked, 
just as his Language goes to the spot 
without any divergence, and makes a 
solid and _ influential impression. 
Imagine him a soldier with those great 
cheekbones, that large nose, that 
high head, and that spirit of courage 
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and thoroughness which animate 
every feature, which show distinct 
and earnest attention and intention. 
Imagine him a worker in the fields of 
heavy industry, the master of a ship, 
at the head of a hundred workers 
anywhere, and it would be easy to 
suppose that he would be the leader, 
the master, the teacher, the director. 
Notice the great fullness along the 
middle of the forehead ; he has not 
only the large perceptive develop- 
ment across the brows, but through 
the middle of the forehead the organs 
which give retentiveness, ability to 
gather knowledge and hold it ready 
to be used whenever it comes to be 
required Hence he would, as a 
business man, have fertile resources; 
he would, as a public speaker, be full 
of sound and searching truth, and 
rarely at a loss for a clear and vigor- 
ous method of expressing his thoughts. 
His memory furnishes the material 
that his large perceptive organs have 
acquired; the memory holds it and 
pays his drafts at sight, and, there- 
fore, he seems to know everything in 
the field of his endeavor where he 
would choose to act. There would 
be few men in such a field who would 
be more ready and vigorous and 
clear-headed than he, or more deci- 
sive in his utterances. 

The upper part of the forehand is 
also large. He is a wonderful critic, 
sees the flaws and excellencies, the 
success and the mistakes which are 
interwoven with the conduct and 
works of people around him. He 
would be a good reviewer of books; 
or, if he were a mechanic, he would 
write clear and satisfactory descrip- 
tions of machinery and other struc- 
tures, 

He has the psychological spirit, the 
tendency to read men and understand 
mind and motive, and know how to 
relate himself to people in order to 
become their leader, their teacher and 
their master. 

He appears to have large Language, 
although the eye is not protruding. 
If he were to gain thirty or forty 
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pounds of flesh, there would be a full- 
ness under the eye which would in- 
dicate that Language was large and 
active 

His Causality makes him philoso- 
phical, but he is also historical, 
scientific, descriptive, analytical and 
biographical. He would enjoy writ- 
ing biographical work; and if he were 
related to such a department of litera- 
ture, he would be invited to write 
biographies, which would be read 
with avidity and pleasure. As a 
preacher he would talk up some noted 
worthy of olden time, and give such 
a running commentary on his daily 
life and walk and spirit that people 
would feel that he had been there and 
known him by sight and by touch. 
He would make a splendid lawyer; 
he has the power of debating, and, un- 
like some lawyers, he would not take 
a circuitous route for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose. He inclines to 
work in straight lines, as railroad 
men would say, he is an express train, 
and has a right to the track, and 
other traffic is side-tracked till it 
goes by. 

‘The reader will notice that in the 
upper angle of the temple, the head 
seems to broaden out, and that shows 
a large development of Ideality, and, 
with all the rugged strength of his 
features and expression, hehas a 
sense of the beautiful which some- 
times invites his thought and his lan- 
guage, and he will make some _ beau- 
tiful passages, but they are always 
strong. 

He has large Sublimity, and conse- 
quently enjoys the vast as well as the 
beautiful; and if he were to write 
poetically, there would be strength 
as well as beauty, majesty and power, 
as well as delicacy and tenderness. 

His Cautiousness is influential, but 
not too strong; for hisown purposes, 
Cautiousness has only the tendency 
to keep him awake to all his surround- 
ings. He does not walk or act or 
feel timid or alarmed, but he does 
not cross the street without looking 
to see if something is likely to injure 
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him. He looks at his steps, but he 
makes them rapidily and firmly. 

He has large Self-esteem, is con- 
scious of his own worth, and when 
well assured of the data on which he 


they do not appear to reach their con- 
clusions by a suggestive diffidence. 
But every utterance is a blow squarely 
laid on and so, when he feels assured 
as to his premises, his conclusions are 














FIG. 9. REV. 
is acting, he moves as if he were 
entire master of the situation. 
Firmness is large enough to make 
him seem overbearing, dogmatical, 
but people who know how much he 
has had opportunity of knowing will 
not regard it as dogmatical. It is 
simply a recitation of well known 
facts. Mendo not apologize when 
they recite the multiplication table; 


BENJAMIN J. 


RADFORD. 


as inevitable as gravity and sometimes 
as heavy. 

Conscientiousness is a chronic at- 
tendant; every movent of his thought 


and purpose must be squared by 
the element of righteouness; and, 
knowing himself to be right, he utters 
his thought or executes his efforts 
with a pushing certainty that dis- 
courages opposition, 
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His Veneration is large; hence he 
has a high respect for greatness and 
whatever is noble or divine. 

His benevolence is large; it is not 
common to find a man with such mas- 
sive severity of features and expres- 
sion who is so gentle and sympathetical 
as he is. He has enough of his 
mother and other divine facts in his 
make-up that he is sorry for suffering 
and lenient towards ignorance and 

“even vice; and he would deal with 

culprits with less rigor than most men 
who are as rigorous about their own 
conduct asheis. He is broad enough 
to feel that many men are wicked 
largely because they are weak; and 
others go astray and do wrong and 
are culpable from lack of opportunity 
forculture andimprovement. Hence 
he would deal with those who have 
one talent gently. People are afraid 
to dowrong in his presence, and feel 
guilty when they see him if they are 
conscious of having lived below their 
proper privilege and duty, because 
that honest eye and that firm expres- 
sion, and that tall top-head will always 
be areproof to wrong doing. When 
boys, having been in mischief, see a 
policeman, they run; and there are 
men who walk the world who are not 
policemen, in whose presence sinners 
feel ashamed and afraid. 

The side head seems rather narrow, 
as if his love of gain was not remark- 
ably strong, and as if his Secretive- 
ness were not large enough to give 
any shade of double dealing or dupli- 
city. We judge, therefore, that his 
word is uncommonly direct but sin- 
cere and generally accepted. 

He has the element of wit, but he 
would not use it in sarcasm, but rather 
as a plaything; he will laugh with 
those he loves, and pity those who 
are ignorant or too wicked to do their 
best. 

His social feelings are fairly in- 
dicated; his friendship and love of 
home give him a companionable spirit 
and-a loyal devotion to country and 
home. 

His dark complexion and his large 


bony structure indicate great endur- 
ance, and we judge from the constitu- 
tional indications that he belongs to 
a long-lived stock and is likely to live 
to old age and do good work clear up 
to the end. 

That isa historical head. Heis a 
fact gatherer and a fact retainer and 
a fact user; and he gathers material 
from every quarter of the world; and 
no fact that has been earnestly elabo- 
rated is uninteresting to him. 

He enjoys traveling; he would be 
a fine geographer anda clear-headed 
scholar in almost any branch of use- 
ful knowledge. His memory, his 
Ideality, Language and Comparison 
give him a decidedly literary turn, 
and he would use it as a means of 
outlet for the expression of his power. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Benjamin Johnson Radford was 
born near Eureka, L[llinois, December 


23, 1838. Working onthe farm in 
summer, and attending school in 
winter, were the occupations of 


several years until he was about 17. 
His first teacher was an expert pen- 
man, and the youthful Radford was 
ambitious to equal his teacher in this 
art. Those now familiar with his 
beautiful chirography will appreciate 
the success of this early ambition. 
And, indeed, throughout his student 
life, whenever he has met a_ teacher 
who was remarkable in any depart- 
ment of study, it has been his pur- 
pose to excel in that branch. 

The result of these characteris- 
tics, has been his elevation to a high 
position among his compeers_ in 
literary, scientific and Christian work. 
The young man continued to work on 
the farm, teach school, and attend 
Eureka College, until the commence- 
ment of the civil war in 1861, when, 
at the age of 23, he had reached the 
senior classin his studies. He en- 
listed in the company of Prof. O. A. 
Burgess, being mustered into the 
U.S. service May 25, 1861, and con- 
tinued in the army until the close of 
the war in 1865. He re-entered Eureka 
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College in September ’65, and gradu- 
ated in June, 1866. 

Until the war broke out it had been 
young Radford’s purpose to prepare 
himself for the legal profess‘on; but 
his experiences in the army, together 
with the influence of his matrimonial 
alliance with Miss Rhoda J. Magarity, 
to whom he was married in November, 
1864, changed his purpose, so that 
he decided to turn his attention to 
the Gospel ministry, which was a 
surprise to the companions of his 
youth, for he seems to have been 
regarded by them as greatly lacking 
in the natural meekness and sobriety 
compatible with such a work. And 
it is likewise to be noted, that, even 
after he had undertaken the work, 
with all his studious preparation, a 
venerable elder in the church ad- 
vised him to turn his attention to 
some other calling, as his prospect in 
the ministry seemed to foreshadow 


failure. This now seems amusing, 
in view of the success that has 
attended his labors, as well in the 


pulpit, on the platform, through the 
press and the school-room, in every 
department of moral and religious 
work in which he has been engaged. 
It isin point here to say that some of 
the ablest papers that have appeared 
in religious quarterlies of his denomi- 
nation have been from his pen. 

Prof. Radford has occupied, with 
more or less success pastorates in 
Niantic, Ill., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Eureka, Ill., his home church, where 
he was located for ten years, teach- 
ing also in the college, two years of 


which period he was _ president. 
During his two years’ residence in 
Des Moines, he was also president of 
Drake University. ; 

In September, 1885, being then 
engaged as pastor and professor in 
Eureka, Mr. Radford was unexpect- 
edly invited to Cincinnati, Ohio by 
the late lamented Dr. Isaac Errett, 
the founder of the Christian Standard, 
a weekly religious journal which now 
has the largest circulation of all 
journals of its class west of the 
Allegheny mountains. Prof. Radford 
became associate editor of this paper, 
and so continues to the present. 
His peculiar work entitled ‘‘Around 
the World” embraces a review of the 
exchanges, which necessarily calls in 
exercise his varied learning. While 
conducting this department during 
the past nine years he has also been 
engaged in pastoral labor most of the 
time. A small portion of this was at 
Denver, Colorado, but mostly at his 
Eureka home where he is also en- 
gaged in the college as professor. 

As a poet Prof. Radford holds no 
mean place in the literature of our 
day. His book of poems, ‘‘The Court 
of Destiny” deserves and receives 
high commendation. 

As a farmer, soldier, teacher, 
preacher, editor, lecturer or poet, 
the subject of thissketch has had a 
varied experience; and the successes 
of the past, as he is but little past 
the meridian of life, promise more 
abundant results.in the future. 

M. C. Tiers. 


en 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTION, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5, 1894. 

‘* Why do the American Indians, after a 
long intercourse with civilization, resume 
—on returning to theirtribes—the modes of 
life in which they were born?” 

It seems to me Phrenology solves this 
supposedly unsolvable problem. ~ Indians 
having a social nature demand social con- 
tact. This they find unattainable among 
whites as well as among blacks. 





Finding an Indian girl in a household 
with white girls—domestics—it is notice- 
able that the Indian girl, so soon as the 
work is over, is absolutely alone, and there 
is also very little companionship even be- 
tween Indians and Negroes. True, while 
being educated here, at institutions like 
that at Carlisle, Pa., they have social inter- 
course among themselves while together 
there as pupils, but on being separated and 
distributed in different sections of the 
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country they soon find themselves without 
a soul to talk with. R. D. WELLS. 

Our friend has hit the nail on the 
head, and this country is full of illus- 
trations in the conduct of other people 
besides the Indians. We Americans 
sometimes wonder why the Irish, 
Scotch, Germans and other foreign- 
born fellow citizens are clannish. 
They enjoy themselves better with 
each other. They have memories 
and associations in common with 
those of their own nationalities. 

It will be noticed that Americans 
have in foreign cities a church, a 
hotel, a place to meet people, settled 
or transient, of their native land. 

In New York there is a Southern 
Club and a hotel which is especially 
patronized by Southerners, and this 
social tie shows itself everywhere. 
Think of it. If you were in New 


Orleans, among strangers to you and 
your city of Philadelphia, how pleas- 
ant it would be to meet a person who 
knows a dozen people of your own 
city ! 


From earliest history mankind 





have consorted in tribes. Everywhere 
boys make up into parties, gangs, 
groups! Even in school districts the 
““east side” and *‘ west side” boys 
are grouped in playful or hostile par- 
ties. In some families after the sons 
and daughters have married they 
remain cordially united in sympathy 
and interest; but this is not the rule. 
Each becomes interested in personal 
achievements and acquisitions, and 
desires to have ‘‘line fences” as 
strictly established as strangers main- 
tain them. “ Blood is thicker than 
water!’’ Home and family associa- 
tions are precious! Animals collect 
in herds and flocks, even fishes in the 
fenceless flood live in schools. Great 
is sociability. It is a part of the 
very constitution of animated nature. 
Though pigs sometimes, nay, often, 
quarrel with each other, let a man, a 
dog, or a wolf catch a pig, its outcry 
will bring every bristly brother of the 
herd to his rescue, and woe to the 
invading enemy. The despised pig 
has one virtue ! N. SIZEr. 
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and poet, was one of the many dis- 

tinguished men who were warm 
friends of Phrenology, and who, by 
study of the science and strong per- 
sonal influence in its favor, upheld it 
in its early days. 

He was born in Portland, Maine, 
August 25, 1793. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, 
with whom healso remained connected 
until the age of 25, when, for a 
variety of reasons, the principal one 
being his inability to ‘‘ live peaceably 
with all men,” he received his formal 
dismissal. 

When only a month old he lost his 
father, but by the exertions of his 
mother, who conducted a school, he 
succeeded in getting a tolerable ele- 
mentary education. About the age 


J OHN NEAL, an American author 


of twelve he commenced business asa 





By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 





PARNELL, 


shop boy; a few years later he taught 
drawing and penmanship in the prin- 
cipal towns of Maine; in 1815 he 
became a partner of John Pierpont, 
but the concern failed. Pierpont then 
began his ministerial career, and Neal 
devoted himself first to law, then to 
literature. 

His writings were of a varied and 
prolific nature, embracing novels, 
poems, histories, magazine sketches, 
reviews and essays. He spent three 
years, 1824-1827, in England, during 
which time he contributed to PBlack- 
woods Magazine, the London Maga- 
zine, the European, the New Monthly 
Magazine, the Westminster Review, the 
European Quarterly and others, numer- 
ous articles on the social and political 
condition of the United States, besides 
tales and miscellanies. 

During his visit to England he lived 
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for some time in the house of Jeremy 
Bentham, and published a memoir of 
this remarkable man after his death. 
George Combe, in his ‘‘ Tour in the 
United States,” said: ‘‘ Itold Mr. Neal 
that the cast of Mr. Bentham’s head, 
taken after death, showed an excessive 
development of the organ of Love of 
Approbation. Mr. Neal remarked 
that Mr. Bentham ‘would not bear 
contradiction from any one except 
Mr. Doane, the barrister, one of his 
secretaries, and myself. Everybody 
also flattered him to his face—if not 
by downright eulogy, by submissive- 
ness or unquestioning acquiesence.’ 
There is proof of this in every page 
of the memoir above referred to. 
When he understood that Mr. Neal 
was keeping notes of his conversa- 
tions, he desired him to write them 
out every night and made him read 
them to him in the morning! ”’ 

While George Combe was visiting 
Portland in 1839, he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Neal, and gives an inter- 
esting circumstance which occurred 
while Mr. Neal was practicing law. 
As it bears directly upon our subject 
it is briefly mentioned, and in Mr. 
Combe’s words: ‘‘ Among other gen- 
tlemen in Portland who take an inter- 
est in Phrenology we became ac- 
quainted with Mr. John Neal, a_ law- 
yer and a distinguished author in the 
United States. He gave me ‘The 
New England Galaxy for January and 
February, 1835’ to read, on account 
of the report which it contained of a 
trial of a boy in whose defence he 
had pleaded and led evidence, avow- 
edly on phrenological principles. To 
Mr. Neal is due the merit of being the 
first barrister, so far as my informa- 
tion extends, who has had the courage 
to bring Phrenology directly into a 
court of law and to plead upon its 
principles.”” When Mr. Neal returned 
to America in 1827, he settled in 
Portland, where he employed himself 
in practicing law, writing and lectur- 
ing. He was also a very earnest ad- 
vocate of physical exercises, and ex- 
celled as a gymnast and fencer He 
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contributed many articles to the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for which he 
entertained a warm regard. He had 
strong personal magnetism, and was 
agreeable, sympathetic, friendly and 
pliable. These qualities, together 
with his polished manners, won for 
him many friends. Hé died June 
20, 1876. 


DR. B, A. PARNELL, 


Dr. Parnell was considered one of 
the best of the early phrenologists, 
and deserves recognition in these 
sketches, although but few facts con- 
nected with his life and iabors can 
now be obtained. He began his 
phrenological career in the infancy of 
the science in America and left con- 
verts wherever he went. He visited 
principally the South and West, doing 
more for the science in these regions 
than perhaps any other single worker. 

In 1840 UO. S. and L. N. Fowler 
visited him professionally without his 
knowing who they were, and the 
descriptions he gave were character- 
istic and to the life. The writer also 
received an examination from Dr. 
Parnell, and was pleased both with 
the man and his professional methods. 
The following brief particulars are 
taken from a letter written to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL by Mr. C. 
Townsend, soon after the death of 
Dr. Parnell: 

‘* He was a man very widely known 
throughout the Western and South- 
western States, as a popular lecturer 
and indefatigable laborer in the field 
of phrenological science. Few men 
have done as much in that particular 
department, and fewer still have been 
as successful in convincing their 
fellow men of the truth of the great 
leading features of the interesting 
science to which his life was. chiefly 
devoted. His health had been feeble 
for the last nine or ten months imme- 
diately preceding his death; but still, 
with an energy and zeal which knew 
no obstacles too formidable to be 
vanquished, he continued to labor. 
His time, attention and talents have 
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been devoted to the investigation 
and dissemination of the principles 
of the science of Phrenology. For 
the last sixteen or eighteen years he 
has lectured almost incessantly; and 
it is to be regretted that he lectured 
so much and wrote so little. But 
oral instruction seemed to be his 
forte. He was a ready, captivating 
and persuasive speaker. Few men, 
indeed, possessed his powers of 
enlisting and riveting the attention 
of a promiscuous audienee. His 
manner was easy and deliberate, yet 
positive and emphatic. He rarely 
said anything except in a manner 
peculiar to himself. He was a bold 
and fearless speaker, and nature 
seems to have designed him for the 
exercise of no ordinary dominion and 
influence over the minds of his fellow 
men. 

‘* The leading element of his char- 
acter was moral courage. He asked 
not the world what he might think, or 
what he might speak; he consulted 
no living mortal, nor the recorded 
opinions of any deceased author, as to 
the views he might entertain; in fact, 
he seemed totally indifferent to the 
estimation of men concerning him, 
although no man seemed more anxious 
than himself that truth should be 
taught to and embraced by the entire 
family of mankind. He was a man 
of unaffected modesty and rustic 
simplicity in all his intercourse with 
society; not of that haughty, assum- 
ing and overbearing manner which 
would ever lead him to obtrude his 
peculiar views upon the attention of 
others. Therefore his personal 
enemies were few, while his good 
qualities were so numerous and prom- 
inent as to secure him troops of 
friends wherever his lot might be cast. 
He would enjoy his liberty of thought 
and of speech for himself, and was 
always cheerful to concede the same 
prerogative to others. * * * 

“That Dr, Parnell had faults or de- 
fects even his best friends and sincer- 
est admirers would hardly pretend to 
deny. 





‘** But these faults were of such a 
character as more intimately con- 
cerned himself than anyone else. 
Phrenologically, Dr. Parnell had 
several peculiarities. His Acquisitive- 
ness was very weak; the acquisition of 
money or property of any kind seemed 
to have no influence whatever over his 
conduct. He rarely knew whether 
he had five or iwenty-five dollars in 
his pocket, and was aware of the 
limits of his resources only when he 
found he had not cash enough to pay 
his bill. 

‘* Vitativeness was another deficient 
organ in his brain. He often re- 
marked that he would just as soon die 
as to take a journey to a neighboring 
village; and when he came to look 
into the dark valley, and was told that 
he could live but a few hours at the 
longest, he manifested not the sligh*- 
est anxiety or agitation, but, on the 
contrary, serenity and tranquillity. 
For two or three weeks previous to 
his death he seemed perfectly con- 
scious that he should live but a short 
time. About two weeks before his 
last and fatal attack, being confident 
that his days were few, he made the 
singular request, and often repeated 
and insisted upon it, that he should 
be buried north and south, with his 
feet directed to the south, and that 
the writer should take his head from 
his body and secure its perpetual safe 
preservation. His first wish has been 
complied with, he is buried in our 
village graveyard with his feet to the 
south; and I have his head in my pos- 
session, and have adopted such 
measures as cannot fail to secure it. 

**He often said that the contempla- 
tion of the human head had been a 
matter of great and absorbing interest 
to him for many years. No one 
doubted his sincerity, and he re- 
peatedly made known his eccentric 
request in the presence of witnesses 
whose veracity would not be ques- 
tioned. He enjoyed his senses down 
to the latest moment of life, and still 
insisted upon the execution of his 
will in this regard. Heseveral times 
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remarked that he had a very extensive 
acquaintance throughout the Union, 
that his character was known, that he 
had devoted many years of his life to 
Phrenology, and that he would like 
finally to present his head, as a con- 
tribution to the science, when he 
should no longer have use for it.* 

‘* Dr. Parnell’s was no ordinary 
head. It was of the larger size, 
measuring around the base of the 
brain full twenty-three inches, but 
this was not a fair indication of the 





_* T have, through the Journat, sought for informa- 
tion with reference to Dr. Parn: ll's skul!, but have 
received no reply. 


WHAT'S I 


ROSE by any other name,” 
the 
ago, 


said 
great poet, Shakespeare, 
‘*would smell as sweet.” 
must admit the truth of 
If the lovely pink or creamy 


A 


long 
Everybody 
this. 
blossom that we have crowned queen 


of flowers were called soot, and the 
refuse from the chimneys were known 
as rose, the latter word, pretty as long 
use has made it seem to us, would 
always call up memories of blackness 
and pungent smell, while the former 
would unfailingly suggest a picture of 
beauty and fragrance. 

So far, a name matters little. It 
is what we ave, not what we may be 
called that is of chief importance. It 
is when the name truthfully describes 
a person or a thing that it becomes of 
real moment. No one likes to be 
called a sneak, a liar, or a thief. It 
is hard enough to bear it unmerited; 
but if justly earned it is a thousand 
times worse, because the sting of con- 
science within is then added to the 
sense of shame without. To know 
that we deserve the bad name which is 
attached to us, must be intolerable. 


quantity of brain contained in the 
cranium; for the entire coronal 
region was elevated to an unusual 
height. Benevolence, Veneration, 
Firmness, Hope, Conscientiousness, 
and some of the organs contiguous to 
these were very largely developed. 
Hence his strong moral feelings, uni- 
form kindness of disposition and fear- 
lessness as to the future. He was 
known in boyhood and youth for his 
generous and amiable qualities, and 
as a lad of no common promise.” 


Dr. 
Mich., 


Parnell died at Manchester, 
on the 22d day of April, 1847. 


N A NAME? 


Some folks, however, old and young 
alike, do not seem to mind deserving 
the name so long as they don’t get it. 

Little Johnnie, who is not yet four 
years old, will often come to his 
mother and say: ‘*‘ Mamma, Susie has 
been and hurt me!” or, ‘‘Mamma, 
they've been and done”’—this or that. 
And then he will add, ‘‘I’m nota little 
tell-tale, am I?’ Another time after 
eating up his own cake or orange very 
fast, in the hope of getting a piece 
more of somebody else’s share, he 
willanxiously ask: ‘‘ That isn’t g’eedy, 
is it? You don’t call that g’eedy, do 
you?” And if his mother is obliged 
to answer: ‘‘ Well, yes, I’m afraid it 
is,’ Johnnie will be very much dis- 
‘Oh, don’t say that!” he 
will beg. ‘* Don’t call me uggy names.” 
And perhaps he will cry. 

You see he doesn’t mind éefng a 
tell-tale, or greedy, so long as he has 
not the disgrace of it. He likes ‘‘the 
game,” but not ‘‘the name.” We 
hope none of our readers are as baby- 
ish in their way of thinking and act- 
ing as Johnnie. 


tressed. 
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Sometimes good people have to 
bear being called bad names. One of 
the best men who ever lived—most of 
you will guess his name—was called 
by his enemies ‘‘a pestilent fellow and 
a mover of sedition throughout the 
world.”” That sounded dreadful, but 
he did not mind it so very much 
because he knew it was not true, and 
he knew’ that God _ knew it, 
too, which was better. Sometimes 
children who are trying to do right 
are called ‘‘ proud,” or ‘‘unsociable,”’ 
or ‘‘ill-tempered” by those who do 
not care to be good, because they will 
not join in games which involve diso- 
bedience, or mischief, or cruelty to 
some living creature. 

But as a rule, a name gives a more 
or less just idea of the person or 
thing to whom it has been attached. 
Brisk people are never dubbed ‘‘snails”’ 
nor generous people ‘‘prigs.” Our 
characters, or what we are, and our 
reputation, or what we are said to be, 
fairly agree; and in the long run, 
despite occasional misunderstandings 
by the way, justice is sure to be done. 
Let us only take care to de all that 
we would wish to be called, and we 
are scarcely likely to suffer from an 
ill name. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


+ 
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THREE VISITS. 





]* the natural world every section 

of country has an atmosphere 
and climate of its,own, so I find that 
every community and each separate 
home has a social climate and certain 
air peculiar to itself. 

One late Autumn it was my fortune 
to visit, for a short period, in three 
different families. ; 

At my first stopping place I was 
given the elegant parlor bedroom to 
sleep in. Everything looked neat 
and prim as in a band-box; the win- 
dows and doors had been closed and 
darkened all Summer to keep out the 
flies; the bed looked smooth and 
clean, but as I lay between the cool, 
white sheets, a chilly dampness crept 


over me, and my nose in the soft pil- 
lows seemed to be dipping down into 
a mess of mold. 

I slept and dreamed that I was in 
my coffin far underground, and felt 
that it was a very uncomfortable thing 
to be buried. 

But next morning I was awake and 
alive with only a dull, heavy feeling 
in my head unfitting me to think 
clearly on any subject. 

I arose early, but a house full of 
children were astir before me. The 
mother was getting breakfast and 
scolding with all her might; I always 
knew she was an energetic woman. 

From my room I heard her yell, in 
awful tones, ‘‘Get out of my way 
there,” and I expected to hear a 
kicked dog give out a yelp, but only 
a boy’s voice answered, ‘‘I ain't deef 
that yer need ter holler so.” 

One child spilled something on the 
floor, and again that savage voice 
sounded its reprimand, ‘‘You good- 
for-nothing, you need a sound whip- 
ping; and it’s what you'll get before 
long.” 

Along in the day the poor woman 
entertained me with a delineation of 
her troubles and trials; her poor 
health and hard work, troublesome 
children, and contrary, unfeeling hus- 
band. She told me that she had the 
worst children in the world, and I 
agreed with her. 

The older ones, she told me, were 
no help to her, and they were lazy 
and ill-tempered, like their father. 

I refrained from asking if not even 
one of them had inherited any of her 
gentleness and goodness, but sympa- 
thy and fear closed my lips. 

I determined to make a speedy exit 
from that place; the atmosphere was 
too depressing; the woman was a 
complete ‘‘ wet blanket.” I knew I 
could not long stand the strain of 
somebody else’s troubles being heaped 
upon me in that manner. It is hard 
enough to bear one’s own afflictions, 
but to be constantly weighed down 
with the woes of another is more 
than ordinary human nature can bear 
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The thermometer of my heart sank 
very low, and it beat only half its 
usual pulsations. 

In the evening I bade the woman 
good-bye, hoping she would feel much 
relieved by all the distresses she had 
poured out upon me. Married life 
she had made me believe to be a very 
sad condition, and I faithfully prom- 
ised to heed her admonition to never, 
never marry as long as [I lived. 

At my next place of visit I felt that 
I had leaped into the torrid zone; 
everything here was at high-steam 
pressure. There were children, and 
they thronged around me like rats in 
a corn-bin. The very indulgent 
mother made a continuous effort to 
show off her progeny. I was told, in 
confidence, how smart and talented 
they were; the youngest, especially, 
was believed to be a born genius of 
some sort; and they all declaimed 
their pieces and sang their childish 
songs and came about me, wiping 
their sticky, dirty hands down my 


dress-skirt, all to my edification and 
dissatisfaction. 

They climbed over me and ques- 
tioned and criticized in a wonderfully 


frank and ingenuous way. I was 
urged to read and tell them stories 
until my brain was thoroughly ran- 
sacked and had given up all its stock 
of childish entertainment. 

At night I slept, and again I 
dreamed: the air seemed filled with a 
crowd of buzzing, shouting elfs, who 
were tantalizing me in a fearful man- 
ner. The next morning the mother 
asked me if I thought I had ever seen 
children equal to her’s, and I replied, 
**Never, they are very extraordinary 
indeed.” I went away from that 
house thanking my stars and comets 
that I was still alive and had my 
senses, and I set my heel down witha 
firm determination that I would never, 
no never, be entangled in the toils of 
matrimony. 

Visit the third was dreaded, but I 
had given my promise to go, and I 
went. It was night when I arrived, 
and quiet reigned. ‘* Children all 


abed and fast asleep, thank fortune,” 
I thought, and so it was. 

‘*Only a little past bed-time,”’ said 
my smiling hostess as I entered, 
**husband and I sat up for you. We 
are so pleased to have you come; but 
you are tired traveling, and after a 
good night’s rest we *can have a de- 
lightful visit together.” 

As I thought of the morrow anxiety 
crept over my spirits, and at mention 
of ‘‘night’s rest’ a vision of the 
ghostly spare bed-room loomed up be- 
fore me. But here I was pleasantly 
surprised, being ushered into a well 
ventilated and comfortably heated 
room, furnished with every needed 
convenience. 

‘* A very gem of paradise,’ I said. 

‘*Our house, as you see,” said my 
hostess, ‘‘is ventilated and heated by 
the latest method. This room will be 
your’s while you remain with us, and 
there is an easy couch that you can 
wheel about wherever you like, and 
you can come in here and rest when- 
ever you wish to be alone.”’ 

‘*And is there a key to lock the 
door?’ I asked, thinking of the chil- 
dren, but met the unsuspecting reply: 
‘**Oh, you need have no fear of bur- 
glars, the outside doors are well 
secured.” 

At any rate, I thought, the chil- 
dren will not annoy me in the night, 
and, judging from the mother’s ap- 
pearance, they seem to have been no 
worry to her, for she is just as calm, 
sweet, cheery and bright-looking as 
in her girlhood days. Not a bit care- 
worn, and, really, there is a happier 
look in her eyes than I ever saw there 
before. 

Her countenance is as smooth and 
unruffled as a placid lake; and yet she 
has a husband, six boys and a baby 
girl. Trusting myself to the care of 
Providence and the comfortable bed, 
I soon fell into a sound and dreamless 
sleep from which I did not awaken 
until the morning light broke in at 
the window. Such a comfortable 
sleep in the airy room made my brain 
feel clear and keen and I was up with 
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the sun feeling happy as a song-bird. 

I went down stairs and found the 
six boys were all up earlier than I, 
but there had been no loud noises; 
and so courteous, considerate and 
gentle was the demeanor of these 
children that I wondered at it. 

At the breakfast table the conver- 
sation was upon some outside topic 
of interest with no flavor of personal 
comment or apparent consciousness 
of self. I noticed the respectful way 
in which the parents addressed each 
other and saw that the children 
unconsciously imitated them in their 
manners. 

A genial sunny warmth pervaded 
the home atmosphere. I was charmed. 
** Where is the baby?” I inquired, as 
we rose from the breakfast table. 
‘*Fast asleep,’’ said the mother, 
she usually sleeps late in the morn- 
ing, and I like to have her lie quiet 
as much as possible even during the 
day, for I know she will be the better 
for it. I think little ones are fre- 


sé 


quently harmed and thrir brains kept 


unduly excited by being handled and 
noticed too much, with often an 
insane chattering of baby talk that 
only tends to wrack the delicate ner- 
vous system. I never allowany one to 
treat my little ones as if they were mere 
playthings or trained monkeys. What 
babies most need is a great deal of 
‘let alone,’ with abundance of good 
air, warmth and rest, with opportu- 
nity to lie still or kick about as they 
feel inclined, with enough attention 
to keep them clean and properly 
nourished.” 

Upon more intimate acquaintance 
with the older boys I found each one 
-o be engaged in some work or study 
of special interest to himself; yet they 
were continually helpful to their pa- 
rents and to one another in so many 
little ways I thought genuine kind- 
ness prevails here, and how different 
it is from weak indulgence; the one 
is wise and truly good, while the other 
is selfish and of lasting harm. 

I asked this sensible woman if she 
never had to scold any. ‘‘QOh, dear, 


no,”’ she said, ‘‘that could do neo 
good, and I long ago learned that 
scolding was the surest recipe in the 
world to kill and that a dis- 
agre able temper was a great source 
of unhappiness. Big people are only 
‘children grown tall’ after all, and 
like to be commended and consulted, 
and addressed kindly and respectfully. 
I like to dwell in an atmosphere of 
pure, deep love. Heaven is a place 
filled with love, and God, you know, 
is love.” 

‘*You wise woman,” I said, ‘‘ other 
women without doubt love their hus- 
bands and children, but their words 
and actions speak the contrary, and 
all their hearts tend to grow hard and 
bitter. I agree with Professor Drum- 
mond and the Bible that love is the 
greatest thing in the universe.” 

My friend smiled, but I thought I 
detected a glisten of tears in her eyes. 
‘*T am a truly happy woman,” she 
said, ‘‘ but it takes watchfulness and 
care to do the right. And there is so 
much greater power in example than 
in precept that I could never train 
my children in self-control and right 
actions if I did not first learn to con- 
trol myself and do the right things. 

‘* Children are such imitators, they 
naturally copy the manner and even 
tone of voice of those with whom 
they associate. Our children are 
made to feel that their parents truly 
love them. ‘Their plays, studies and 
reading are superintended in such 
a way as to try to make the best pos- 
sible improvement of the passing 
time, so when they grow old they 
will be rich in health, knowledge 
and well-formed habits; they are 
taught prompt obedience from the 
first, and they all have such kindly 
hearts it is a pleasure to ask them to 
do things.” 

“Kind hearts are more than 
coronets,”’ I quoted then smilingly said, 
‘* Your children, I think, have imi- 
tated their parents in being ‘ kindly 
affected one toward another.’” 

‘“*Oh, yes,” was the reply. ‘* My 
husband is so thoughtful, and I want 


love, 
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my boys to grow up to be manly, 
considerate and respectful like their 
father. ’ 

‘* You dearest woman,” I exclaimed, 
‘*vou have the happiest home I ever 
was in, and I have been puzzled to 
know why your little domestic world 
is SO superior to that of many others, 
and I believe it to be mostly owing to 
your own natural intelligence of mind 
and teachable disposition, always 
willing to accept and learn the best 
ways, and then you are possessed of 
that wonderful ‘know how’ facu'ty of 
doing things. I have now fully made 
up my mind, and strong the 
force of example that I intend to get 
married myself just as soon as ever I 
can, and have a home of my own like 
yours ’ 

“ said. ‘* And will you 
invite me and all my boys to the 
wedding ?” she asked, with a 
laugh. 

**Of course,” I said. ‘‘All the 
family must come ; such children as 
yours are no terror to me.”’ 

‘*Oh, but they do romp and play 
and make a great deal of 
sometimes,” she said. 

‘* Naturally they do,” I replied, 
‘*but in right places and at proper 
times; your children know how to be- 
have, and Iam not afraid of them. 
It would be a pleasure -to have them 
visit me, so let them come soon with- 
out waiting for the wedding. Yet 
that must come e’er long, for what 
sensible person would fail in the pos- 
sible attainment of *the only Paradise 
that has survived the fall.’”’ 


so 1S 


she 


gleeful 


noise 


Lissa B. 
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MORAL GROWTH IN CHARACTER. 


WRITER, commenting on Mr. 

Flower’sarticle in the dvevaanent 
Moral Culture, quotes the remark tothe 
effect that moral characters should be 
developed ‘‘during the plastic hours 
of early childhood,” and says: ‘‘We 
usually hear of the ‘plastic years of 
childhood,’ but this writer strikes a 
deeper note. It is hour by hour that 


character is built, and the greater its 
immaturity, the greater the power of 
what may be put, for good or evil 
into little hour.’ Not that 
every hour may be an hour of intense 
moral growth. ‘here is such a thing 
as moral rest as well as moral exer- 
cise. During the periods of rest, the 
moral nature is preparing itself for 
further growth when the time for 
thinking on ethical theme or 
doing some good act shall return. 
Every hour and its needs should be 
the subject of special study. ‘The 
hour of theoretical ethics when moral 
questions are studied and moral senti- 
ments aroused by thinking; the hour 
of practical ethics, when the opportu- 
nity for doing ar:ives; and the hour 
of rest, when morals are not thought 
of, but the mind turned to otaer 
subjects. 


“one 


some 


is 
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MISTAKE, 


How your sweet face revives again, 


The dear old time, my Pearl, 
If I may use the pretty name 


I called you when a girl. 


You are so young; while Time of me 
Has made a cruel prey, 
It has forgotten you, nor swept 


One grace of youth away. 


The same sweet face, the same sweet smile, 
he same lithe figure, too! 
What did you say? ‘It was perchance 


Your mother that I knew ?”’ 


Ah, yes, of course, it must have been, 
And yet the same you seem, 
And for a moment, a!l these years 


Fled from me like a dream. 


Then what your mother would not give, 
Permit me, dear, to take, 
The old man's privilege—a kiss— 
Just for your mother’s sake. 
A fellow who lived in our village 
Was bent upon stealing and pillage, 
So he stole a sweet kiss 
From a dear litt e Miss, 
Then went back to his farm and his tillage. 
—W. W. Srory. 
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SIR ANDREW CLARK’S ADVICE. 


HE late Sir Andrew Clark was 

very much of a hygienist in his 
practice of medicine, apparently de- 
pending little upon the chemists for 
help, even when the case under con- 
sideration was serious. A ‘‘reminis- 
cence"’ published by Miss Frances 
E. Willard is instructive regarding the 
manner of the great doctor and his 
methods. Miss Willard had been 
feeling quite out of health, and when 
in London went to consult Sir Andrew, 
and says, in the course of her account 
of the interview: 

His manner was most reassuring 
and had in it a tender considerateness 
hardly to be expressed. When he 
asked to take the pulse or see the 
tongue he prefaced the request with 
the words, ‘‘ My dear patient.” It 
was apparent that not only great skill 
and high character, but a most fortu- 
nate manner were the essentials of 
his success. He prescribed no medi- 
cine whatever, saying that he thought 
very little of it, and that old Mother 
Nature was the only true physician, 
and gave me some simple rules which 
seem to me so good that I have had 
them copied for the benefit of any 
who may care toprofit by the wisdom 
of a man both great and good and a 
physician of unrivaled fame. 

At my request he wrote down three 
aphorisms that he had used during 
our interview: ‘* Labor is the life of 
life; ** Ease is the way of disease; ”’ 

‘The highest life f an organ lies in 


the fullest discharge of its functions.” 
Here follow what he called his ‘‘ tem- 
porary general instructions” 

‘*On first waking in the morning, 
sip about half a pint of water cold or 
rising take a tepid sponge 


hot; on 


bath, followed by a brisk general 
toweli~g. Clothe warmly and loosely. 
Avoid chills, damp and passive expo- 
sure to cold. Take three simple, 
nourishing meals daily and nothing 
between them. Breakfast at eight to 
nine, plain or whole-meal bread, or 
toast and butter, with eggs or fresh 
fish or cold chicken or game or 
tongue, fresh, not preserved, and 
towards the close of meal about half 
a pint of tea not infused over five 
minutes, or of cocoatina or of coffee 
and milk. 

‘* Dinner from one to two o'clock 
—fresh, well-dressed meat, bread, 
potato, some well-boiled green vege- 
table, if it agrees, and either some 
simple farinaceous pudding or some 
simply cooked fruit. Towards the 
close of the meal, drink water. 

‘High tea, five to six hours after 
dinner, whole-meal bread or toast and 
butter, with broiled fish or cutlets, or 
a chop or cold meat or cold chicken, 
and, towards the close of the meal, 
about half a pint of black China tea, 
not infused over five minutes; cocoa- 
tina or cocoanibs may be substituted 
for tea, if it is preferred and if it 
agrees. 

‘‘ Nothing after this meal, except 
that on going to bed you may sip a 
tumblerful of water, hot or cold. 

‘* Avoid soups, sauces, pickles, 
spices, curries, salted, smoked, tinned 
or otherwise preserved foods, pies, 
pastry, cheese, creams, ices, jams, 
dried fruits, nuts, raw vegetables, 
compotes, confectionery, malt liquors, 
cider, lemonade, ginger-beer, much 
liquid of any sort, and all sweet, sour 
and effervescent drinks. 
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‘* Walk at least half an hour twice 
daily. 
‘*Retire as soon as possible after 


ten. See that your room is airy. 
Avoid self-notice and self-distrust. 
Shun ease and lead a full and regular 
and active and an occupied life. 

‘* Whenever you have to speak at 
night, be sure to lie down for an hour 
before tea. 

‘* Take nothing between meals. 

‘* Never take a sleeping draught. 

‘** Takeas little medicine as possible; 
accept your sufferings; strength is 
perfected in weakness; in labor you 
will find life.” 

If Sir Andrew had stopped for a 
time at some well-conducted hygienic 
institution—it is probable that he 
had at least studied the methods of 
such a place—we should expect that 
so broad-minded a man would have 
imbibed just such principles as appear 
in the advice given to Miss Willard. 
He is a splendid example to the medi- 
cal profession of the world in this 
respect. 


—e@e — - -- 
THE CHINESE LADIES’ FEET. 


HE study of the feet is one of 

the interesting topics of civil- 
ization, because it involves many 
things of a physiological and social 
nature. Weare as much concerned 
about making a good appearance with 
our feet as with our hands. So far 
as the woman of the better classes is 
concerned, this is certainly true. A 
slovenly dressed foot is accepted as 
an index of a rather.unrefined and 
negligent disposition, and one who is 
at much pains to be neat at the 
extremities, commends himself or 
herself to our attention at first sight. 
The Chinese women of the upper 
class pay more attention to feet than 
the women of other nations, for while 
a European lady is concerned about 
the smallness of her waist, the Celes- 
tial lady deems it indispensable to 
have a foot of infantile smallness, and 
to that end, as most of us know, have 





long practiced the custom of bandag- 
ing the feet in infancy so that they 
shall not partake of the general 
development of the body. The 
result is that the appearance of such 
feet in adult life is far from elegant. 
While the ankles are fairly grown, 
the carpal and metatarsal regions 
are stunted and thickened and the 
toes childish in size. 

We have heard that the Chinese 
ladies were much embarrassed in their 
movements by the inadequate growth 
of their feet, but a recent writer, 
Mme. Cocheris, in her book, ‘‘ Les 
Parures Primitives,” assures us that 
they are quick and graceful in walk- 
ing, and even possess some skill in 





the art of ‘‘kicking.” 


A game of 
‘‘feather ball’’ which they play, re- 
quires some agility of the kind, as 
the ball is knocked about by their 


feet. The illustration gives us an 
idea as to how it is done. 

The accounts differ as to the origin 
of this peculiar custom of foot band- 
agiug. Some say that Chinese ladies 
submitted the feet of their female 
children to the ‘‘ everlasting” band- 
ages, in order that the reproach of 
the club-feet of a popular Empress 
might be removed. Another version 
is that this custom was imposed by 
husbands to keep their wives from 
gadding about. 

As a custom it is not as dangerous 
as our ‘‘civilized” practice of com- 


pressing the chest by tight lacing, 
while it may be somewhat inconveni- 
ent to those whose powers of equili- 
bration are not up to average. D. 
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THE EFFECTS OF QUININE. 
ITH reference to my remarks 
on Quinia in the articles on 
**Medicine or Nature,” a correspond- 
ent takes me to task because of the 
very extensive employment of that 
salt by physicians in all parts of the 
country. I have but to say that such 
extensive employment in itself is a 
fact prejudicial to quinine as aremedy, 
fora drug that possesses virtue of 
genuine character has certain adapt- 
ations, and to go beyond them in 
treating ailments is not only repre- 
hensible on logical grounds but also 
because injurious effects are likely 
to result, and do result. 

A physician writing to the Awmeri- 
can Surgical Bulletin of April con- 
demns in very severe terms the com- 
mon use of quinine. Its virtue, so 
far as it has any, is exhibited as an 
antiseptic or antiperiodic, 7. e., it may 
render inoperative certain forms of 
low organic life that, having gained 
entrance into the system, produce 
fevers of the intermittent type. 
Tests show that quinia ‘‘enters the 
system unchanged and eliminated as 
such almost entirely by way of the 
kidneys,” thus acting as a foreign 
body, and when taken repeatedly it 
must set up disturbances of the 
organism—especially of the nerves. 

I need not look very far for testi- 
mony to the effect that deafness, ver- 
tigo, dimness of vision, stomach dis- 
turbance, and other troubles arise 
from its promiscuous use—even to 
that degree of poisoning indicated by 
paralysis. 

Dr. A. A. Young, the physician to 
which reference is made _ above, 
speaks with more minuteness of the 
drug’s untoward effects: ‘‘It is true 
that quinineis destructive to micro- 
zymes, but with theirdestruction seems 
toend its specificaction. Small doses 


only paralyze them, while the large 
doses are destructive to tnem, but 
the continued large dose has its effect 
upon the secretory system; hunger is 
blunted, the gastric juice is diminished 
in quantity due to the irritating action 


of the drug upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and abdominal 
organs: While the urine remains 
practically unchanged in quantity, 
there is a marked diminution in 
amount of uric-acid and urea, which 
fact means imperfect tissue change. 
The retention of urea or uric acid in 
the system means dullness of compre- 
hension; it may mean coma or coma 
with convulsions as is sometimes 
found in the condition known as 
uremia. In several cases I have seen 
convulsions produced by the adminis- 
tration of quinine.”’ 

I may add to this serious indict- 
ment a further item from the same 
honest observer that should cause 
the pill taker to reflect upon his un- 
wise practice, tothe effect that ‘‘qui- 
nine is at least a contributing cause 
for cerebral hemorrhage, and other 
allied disorders, which are now so 
common and seem to be on the in- 
crease steadily. This inference is cor- 
roborated by the vital statistics of my 
own town, a study of which showed 
that those who have died from cere- 
bral hemorrhage, were free users of 
quinine. 

If my critic entertains any doubts 
regarding the points set forth I would 
only ask him to look about and study 
the effects of the drug among those 
who use it, and judge for himself. 

H. S. D. 





BAD FOR THE EYES. 


(Some good points on this line 
appear in a recent number of the 
Analyst. Attention of the tounger 
readers is called to them, forin youth 
the foundation of enduring eyesight 
must be laid.—£ditor S. or H_ ) 

Among the sources of the greatest 
trouble to the eyesight are the chew- 
ing of tobacco (this above almost all 
others), the excessive use of wine, 
spirits or beer, the indiscriminate 
administration of quinine, the use of 
cosmetics for heightening the lustre 
of the eye, and mixtures for dyeing 
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the hair and eyebrows, and there is a 
case on record where a diminution of 
vision has been traced to the wearing 
of an artificial wreath of flowers. 
Another source of failing vision may 
be traced to impeded circulation. 
The wearing of tight neckwear, such 
as collars which are too small, or 
shirt bands or neckties tightly drawn, 
should be avoided, as they prevent 
the downward column of _ blood 
returning to the heart, and dilatation 
and development of disease is likely 
to follow. The same rule holds good 
of constriction of other parts of the 
body. Another most serious source 
of eye strain is constant reading in 
railroad carriages, which is the prac- 
tice of nearly all business men in 
going to and from their offices and 


stores, and the injury to the eye from 
this cause is incalculable. Nothing 
gives tired eyes greater relief than a 
green disk or square of sufficient size 
suspended ona direct line of vision 
at or against a wall on which the eyes 
can rest; but best of all to look upon 
is a green grass plot or "green trees. 
(The green cloth of the poker table is 
not good for the eyes at all.) It is 
suggested that it would be a public 
boon if our monthly magazines were 
printed on paper of neutral tint, and 
the drop curtains in theatres should 
have scenes painted on them showing 
great perspective. It is a rest to the 
eyes, after the concentrated effort 
made in trying to watch the facial 
expression or eyes of an actor, to 
look upon such a picture. 


e+ — 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Pre-Columbian Voyages to 
America.—It has been frequently as- 
serted by Scandinavian scholars and others 
that the legends and traditions of the 
Icelandic Sagas bearing upon the Pre- 
Columbian discovery of America wouid be 
established as facts, if the private records 
of the Vatican could be called upon as wit- 
nesses; but until Leo XIII. occupied the 
Vatican, no amount of argument or influ- 
ence was able to unlock the mysterious 
manuscripts which for 1,800 years have 
been accumulating on the shelves of the 
Holy See. In the Summer of 1892 Con- 
gress passed a resolution requesting the 
Governments of Spain, France, Great 
Britain, the Pope of Rome, the Duke of 
Veragua, and others to loan for exhibition 
in the convent of La Rabida. at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition,certain manuscripts, 
maps, and printed volumes relating to the 
voyages uf Columbus, and the discovery 
and early settlement of America, His 
Eminence, Mgr. Rampolli,who represented 
the Pope in the negotiations, was extremely 
cordial and interested, and furnished a fac- 


simile of every important and interesting 
document that could be found bearing 
upon the early history of America. The 
claims of the Scandinavian scholars were 
not sustained, and no evidence was dis- 
closed to show that the discoveries and 
adventures of the Norsemen in America 
were ever known to the Church, or that 
Columbus obtained any information or 
assistance whatever from this source, but 
there were brought to light several histori- 
cal documents of the greatest value relat- 
ing to the settlement of Greenland. Accord- 
ing to Adam of Bremen (died about 1076), 
and the Sagas, Norwegians first reached 
American coast at the end of the Ninth or 
beginning of the Tenth Century; but as in 
Norway itself. so in Greenland, the com- 
plete establishment of the Christian religion 
is attributed to king Olaf II. (died 1030). It 
is said that Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen 
(1055) sent Albert as the first bishop to 
Greenland. This bishopric certainly ex- 
isted in 1124. It was the first bishopric 
erected in America.—.Vational Geographical 
Magazine. 
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Antiquity of Jerusalem.—Jeru- 
salem was originally a Phoenician town 
and summer resort from the heat of 
the lowlands. Good masonry with large 
blocks is found in the town wall 
which the founders built. When Solo- 
mon built his temple he hired skilled 
workmen of Hiram, King of Tyre, a 
Phoenician city, to erect the masonry. 
Part of the temple was built on rocks 
leveled off, and where the hill sloped off 
piers were carried up and arches sprung 
across them to get sufficient area for the 
temple. These piers contain blocks thirty 
inches square, thirty-two feet long, and are 
as good to-day as when built. Solomon 
used much wood in the temple, and when 
it was destroyed by fire the arches, being 
of limestone, were calcined and ruined. 
When the Jews built the second temple 
they rebuilt the arches on the old piers. 
The second temple was smaller than the 
first, and when that was burned the arches 
were again destroyed, though only partly. 
Subsequently the Romans rebuilt the 
arches and temple, which accounts for 
the three different styles of masonry, con- 
cerning which there has been so much 
Just by the Jews’ wailing 
place, on the outside of the temple, are the 
large skewbacks of an arch connecting the 
temple with Mount Moriah, Solomon’s 
home. From the size of these skewbacks 
the arch must have been a masterpiece of 
Phoenician work. Josephus speaks of this 
arch. ’ 

The Pheenicians also founded Damascus, 
and the Phcenician gate, with its massive 
stones and grooves in which the door slid 
up and down, still exists. In whatis said 
to be a triumphal arch, built like the facade 
of a Greek temple, occurs an arch sprung 
across on the two middle columns. The 
Greek square is carried over the arch. The 
arch is ancient, and no date can be as- 
signed to it. 


speculation. 


Insanity in Egypt.—Dr. Peterson, 
in an interesting article on the insane in 
Egypt, gives the result of his personal ob- 


servation. He calls attention to the fact 
that New York city and Brooklyn together, 
with two million inhabitants, have asylums 
that accommodate over seven thousand 
three hundred insane; whereas Egypt, 
which has six million inhabitants, has but 
one asylum, and this contains two hundred 
and fifty patients. While making due al- 
lowance for the Mohammedan dislike to 
institutions, and their treating insane as 
holy persons, he still concludes that the 
percentage of insane in Egypt is vastly 
lower than anywhere else in the world. The 
first asylum in Egypt was founded in 1280 
A. D., and the patients were treated with 
kindness. Music, dancing and _ light 
comedy were features of the treatment. In 
1800, Napoleon found patients there in 
chains and made someimprovements. Dr. 
F. M. Sandwith, who visited the lunatic 
asylum in 1883, found the most shocking 
condition of things. The patients were in 
chains and everything else in the institu- 
tion was in keeping. Dr. Sandwith took 
charge of the institution, introduced a sys- 
tem of kindness, furnished competent 
clerks, and, in fact, completely transformed 
the institution architecturally and in its 
general management. At the present time 
restraint is rarely employed. The patients’ 
apartments are neat and clean, and the at- 
tendants are kind and attentive. The doc- 
tor found thatin quite a proportion of the 
insane, the insanity was due to cannabis 
They used the drug by smoking. 
The earlier mental symptom is a marked 
and increasing timidity, and often it results 
in chronic insanity, dementia or death. 
General paralysis is very rare, and it has 
yet to be proved that it even exists among 
the Egyptians. It is a curious fact that 
just across the sea from Egypt, in Greece, 
general paralysis is very common. The 
doctor thinks the Cairo asylum would be a 
good school for the study of craniometry 
and racial characteristics. Among the pa- 
tients he saw there were Egyptians, Copts, 
Nubians, Soudanese, Abyssinians, Turks, 
Greeks, Syrians, Circassians, Jews, and 
Bedouins.— 7he Medical Record. 


indica. 
































Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in tpso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLATO. 


EpcGak C. Beat, M. D., Epiror. 
NEW YORK, JUNE, 1894. 


IS THE HANDWRITING ON THE 
WALL? 


Let us examine some remarkable 
statistics disclosed in our last census, 
and inquire into their bearing upon 
our future as a nation. 

It has been ascertained that we 
have in the United States three mil- 
lions of born drunkards; three hun- 
dred thousand idiots; two hundred 
and fifty thousand deaf, dumb and 
blind; two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand insane people; and four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons who 
Add to 


this the appalling fact that in the 


are crippled and deformed. 


year 1892, six thousand, two hundred 
and seventy murders were committed 
in the United States, which is three 
times the number fer capita that were 
perpetrated in any country in Europe. 
Yet this is not all. With our charita- 
ble institutions, hospitals and prisons 
all crowded to repletion, we still have 
many millions of individuals who are 
so feebly endowed intellectually and 
physically that they must be sup- 
ported chiefly by the labors of others. 

Do these facts show that all is well 
with us, and that there is no hand- 


writing on the wall? Are there not 
dark clouds gathering over a future 
by no means distant, and seriously 
threatening the prosperity of our 
national life ? If all these evils are rap- 
idly on the increase,as reliable official 
testimony shows, do they not clearly 
prove that our leaders are unable to 


cope with the enemy on the old lines 


of battle, and that our present 
methods need to be_ thoroughly 
revised ? 


We wisely began our national life 
by making generous provision for 
public instruction, and one hundred 
millions of dollars are now annually 
expended in maintaining our schools 
But and a 
more imperative work remains to be 


and colleges. another 
done, and that is to establish a broad, 
comprehensive education in the home. 
To do this, the first step will be to 
instruct the masses regarding the con- 
ditions of true marriage. Then parents 
will be enabled through a clear under- 
standing of phrenology, the laws of 
heredity, etc., to endow their chil- 
dren at birth mentally and physically 
with the elements essential to success 


in life. Parents must be taught that 
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they can determine very largely 
whether or not their little ones shall 
grow up noble men and women with 
well-balanced minds and_ bodies. 
Commanding talents and pure, con- 
scientious, upright impulses are only 
to be reached through an intelligent 
obedience to the laws of nature. It 
is far easier to form correctly than to 
reform imperfectly. To suppose that 
the endowing and rearing of children 
is something which may safely be left 
to ignorance and chance is to commit 
a most fatal error. 

Appreciating the gravity of these 
few earnest and 


problems, a men 


women have formulated a plan for 


inaugurating home culture associa- 
tions throughout the United States 
and Europe, the object of which is to 
elevate the Home. The movement 
has our warmest sympathy, and we 
take great pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to it here. Home culture, in its 
broadest, fullest meaning, will insure 
a higher, nobler and more expanded 
civilization. In the — sanctified, 
the 


choicest 


enlightened, domestic sphere 
the 


opportunities for its exalted unfold- 


human race can find 


ment. The home is the garden where 
human life has its inception and 
where it may flower out in beauty 


and perfection, or be loaded with 
deformities and stains. It is there- 
fore with a profoundly vital question 
and the means of its solution that the 
promoters of this scheme propose to 
deal. The time has arrived when 
knowledge should be organized into 
power, and especially modern mental 
science rendered more potential in 
the elevation of mankind. 

The ancient Hebrews were familiar 


to some extent with the laws govern- 
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ing the moral and intellectual endow- 
ment of their children. Large num- 
bers of the Hebrew women for many 
centuries earnestly aspired to become 
the mothers of great prophets, seers, 
poets and deliverers of their people, 
and the result of their intense long- 
ing, hoping and praying was manifest 
in the remarkable development of 
their national unity and religious lit- 
erature. 

The Greeks trained for overa thou- 
sand years in evolving an intellectual 
power and physical beauty which no 


other historic nation 


before or since 
has even approached. Of their 
methods we learn much of yalue 
through Aristotle, Plato, Socrates 


and Xenophon, who still speak to us 


in the most wonderful language of 


this earth. But with all their extra- 
ordinary achievements the knowledge 


of the Greeks concerning the human 


mental and _ physical constitution 
could not be compared with that 
which we possess today. It was 


their Jove of nature, not their knowi- 
edge of it, which impelled them to 
perfect themselves. We know enough 
to-day to do much better if we would. 
But our people groan under a per- 
verted and false philosophy. Weare 
taught to talk 
stones, logarithms and logistics, but 
life book. 
A great poet has said of love that it 


glibly of stars and 


the science of is a sealed 


is ‘* Woman’s whole existence; ’”’ and 
yet young girls are allowed to set sail 
on that without 


tempestuous sea 


rudder, compass, or even a glass 
through which to discern the rocks 
ahead. 

In_ short, relates 
largely tothe things farthest removed 


from 


our education 


our most immediate and vital 
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interests. We are not trained to love 
and revere either mind or body; one 
is naturally concealed in the meshes 
of the brain, and the other is carefully 
covered with cloth. To explore the 
mysteries of one is left to the ‘‘ fanat- 
ical phrenologists,” and the privilege 
of unswathing and developing the 


other is accorded to acrobats and 
pugilists. 

The pressing need is to diffuse the 
information now in possession of the 
minority and to enlarge the apprecia- 
tion of a truly rational and harmo- 
nious culture. 

All life, wherever it finds expres- 
sion, responds to intelligent effort in 
Our 


coarse and 


the direction of improvement. 


rich grasses were once 
juiceless; our sumptuous roses came 
from inferior species; our magnificent 
horses are developed from 
which 


ran wild upon vast prairies 


small, 
insignificant creatures once 
Knowl- 
edge rightly applied may work mar- 


velous transformations. 


Through 
the laws of 


physical and mental growth man may 


trained obedience to 


crown himself with the halo of wis- 
dom and perfect peace. 
‘aiualihinisriec Ni Regt 

THE BALLOT FOR WOMAN. 
HE the 


advocates of woman suffrage 


principle for which 
contend is undoubtdly a just one, so 
far as they are personally concerned 
Our government is of the 
whole people, but éy only half the 
people. 


at least. 


This isa fact which is not 
exactly consistent with our preten- 
sions. 

Now it happens that a great many 
members of the ‘‘ gentler sex’’ 
so constituted by 


are 
nature and so 


situated as a result of circumstances, 


that they desire, and really need, in 
order to protect their interests, a 
voice in the formation and execution of 
the laws. Denying them the right 
to say how and by whom they shall be 
governed, is manifestly unfair. On 
the other hand, there are perhaps 
millions of women who would regard 
the franchise as an onerous duty, 
nay, as an obnoxious burden. So 
that to disturb this class in the midst 
of their domestic devotions or other 
pursuits, and compel them to exercise 
their judgment in matters with which 
they are unacquainted, and which they 
have neither taste nor talent to com- 
prehend, is equally opposed to justice. 
In our present conditions of civiliza- 
tion there is a degree of heterogeneity 
which renders the acceptance of uni- 


versal laws or customs extremely 
difficult. That which would benefit 
one person would break another. 


As the environments of people vary 





as the legacies they receive 


the matter of 
health and wealth are unequal—as 


from ancestors in 
the encouragement and support which 
individuals receive from the commu- 
in 
short, as the world does not treat its 
inhabitants impartially, it is hardly 


nity are not the same in all cases 





fair to expect the inhabitants to as- 
sume an attitude of uniformity toward 
the world. If in an earthquake the 
ground opens and few 
thousand patient toilers, it is not quite 


swallows a 


reasonable to expect them to crawl 
out with their backs broken and their 
eyes full of dirt, and then to resume 
work as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened. 

What is true of the physical world 
is equally true of the moral. People 
do not share alike the advantages of 
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social, political, or commercial pa- 
tronage, and if they receive but little, 
it cannot be expected that they should 
it fol- 
lows that as, both by nature and edu- 


give much in return. Hence 
cation, people differ in their ability 
they 
should, if possible, be given oppor- 


to discharge political duties 
tunity to follow the law of their per- 
sonal equation. If they are adapted 
to participate in the affairs of State, 
let them not be prevented by an im- 
If, on the 


passable barrier. other 


hand, they are unfit to make or 


execute laws, surely no one should 


want them to dabble in the work. 
Stated thus, the rule applies with 
the same force to both sexes. 
At the present time there are 


just as many incapable men in the 
enjoyment of the voting power as 
there are capable women to whom 
the right is denied. This is not fair, 
neither is it wise. May not the real 
solution of the problem lie in a com- 
promise? Should 


framed by those who are most intelli- 


not the laws be 


gent and who are to be most affected 


by their operation? Why should a 
male immigrant who has been in this 
country only a short time, and who 
has not a dollar invested in any inter- 
est, be allowed to fix the taxes upon 
the property of an American woman 
whose family for six generations have 
helped to develop the national pros- 
perity, while she has not a word to say? 

It is objected that women are not 
If this is 
true it is practically also true of the 


intelligent enough to vote. 


male sex, for the political parties are 


composed of men who, with few 


chiefly by 
If we had 


and 


exceptions, are swayed 
passions and prejudice. 
less frequent elections, the 
people possessed enough sagacity to 
choose only those candidates who are 
shown by Phrenology to be compe- 
tent, the business of elections would 
not be the demoralizing and corrupt- 
ing influence which it is to-day. 
There would then be less political 
work to do and the quality might be 
so improved as to render it accept- 
able and congenial to the majority of 


women. 
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Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration, 

A.ways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 


tothe Medical Editor will receive his early attention. 











How THE PyRAMIDS WERE BuiL_t.—I.— 
These immense fabrics intimate a great 
activity of the constructive organism in 
ancient times. We have it from Herodo- 
tus that the stones were elevated witha 
machine made of short pieces of timber. 
This description answers to the tilting 
process, and that they blocked up after 
each tilt—a slow but sure method. By the 
same process the blocks could be taken 
sideways to their destination. The inclined 
gallery leading up tothe King’s chamber 
has a ledge of stone projecting out about 
24x40 inches high on each side. In the top 
of this projection are holes at regular inter- 
vals, evidently chock holes to block up 
after the granite blocks of the chamber and 
for taking up the sarcophagus. The 
Sphinx is carved from rock left in position 
when excavating for a place to set the 
pyramids. The stratification of the rock 
shows across the body and face. So thinks 
the Philadelphia engineer, Mr. Hartman. 

A Dry FomentTATiON.—H. K.—When 
there is no hot water at hand, but there is a 
stove, say a heating one, near by, a good 
substitute may be prepared for the ordinary 
fomentation. A pieceof fiannel of a size 
that, when folded in three or four thick- 
nesses, it will be large enough to cover the 
place where it is to be applied, is soaked in 
cold water, then wrung and folded and 
wrapped flat in a newspaper, then laid 










upon the stove or wrapped around the 
stovepipe. In a short time it will be hot 
enough to apply,.and will not drop like the 
ordinary fomentation. Of course dry 
flannel or cloth must be laid over to ‘‘ keep 
in” the heat. For local congestions that 
are painful this will be found a quick and 
easy mode of relief. 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING.—W. H. L. 
—Since the appearance of the article on 
‘“‘Graphology” several readers have sent 
letters with the request that we give them a 
reading, with advice as to occupation, and 
other important matters. In the space 


accorded in this department it would be 
quite impossible to answer these letters in 


the manner that may beexpected. Besides, 
the article itself furnished principles which 
should enable any intelligent person to 
make a general analysis of his own or 
another’s chirography. That was the 
intention of the writer. The head of the 
examining department wil! be pleased to 
furnish readings in the regular way, pre- 
ferring, for sake of accuracy, and satisfac- 
tion to the inquirer, that good photographs 
be sent with the letters of inquiry. Of 
course a fee is asked for the trouble to 
which the examiner is put, and that it may 
not be prejudicial to the phrenological 
department, the same terms are set. It may 
be added that Dr. Drayton will probably 
prepare another article on the same topic, 
in which a letter will be analyzed, so that 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL will have 
a practical illustration of the principles 
involved in the art. 


PAIN IN VITATIVENESS.—B. C. Y.—The 
pain experienced in the region of Vitative- 
ness may be due to blood pressure, since 
near that region of the brain important 
arterial branches course that supply blood 
to central and posterior lobes. Slight con- 
gestion may set up an irritable state of the 
membranes which would be indicated by 
headache more or less severe. The water 
compress is a good application, hot or cold 
water according to preference being used. 
Galvanism is also a much advised treat- 
ment, but requires a physician who under- 
stands its application. The diet should be 
managed also with reference to tempera- 
ment 
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In this department we give shor? 
New Boonrs as publishers see fit to send us 
reviews we seek to treat author and vubiisher satis 
‘actoriiy and justly, and also to furnish our reade=s 
with such information as shall enable them to torn. 
an opinion of the desirability of any porticular vol 


ews of suc 


In thes 


ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
>etter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way tc 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usualiy 
eupply any of those noticed 





Hypnotism; Its Facts, THEORIES AND RE- 
LATED By Car. SExtTus. 
Illustrated. pp. 304. 8vo. Chicago. Pub- 
lished by the author. 

If the multiplication of books on hypnotic 
phenomena be any evidence worth our 
respect the public is becoming more and 
more interested in the matter they illus- 
trate. This author goes over the field of 
history and experiment in no novel man- 
ner, adding experiences of his own that are 
frequently interesting because of certain 
points of originality in design. Mr. Sex- 
tus does not advance any new theories, 
showing, perhaps, a judicious. spirit 
in this respect, as a large number of writers 
have entered the field of hypothesis; for 
while some, like Moll, Bernheim and Ochor- 
owicz, show not a little skill and breadth of 
opinion in their attempts at elucidation of 
the difficulties presented by suggestion 
and somnambulism, they intimate doubts 
On certain pointsthat leave us almost as 
muchin the dark as before. The illustra- 
tions are for the most part good repre- 
sentations of suggested phases of conduct 
in the entranced subject. 


PHENOMENA, 


ComMMON SENSE CURRENCY—A PRACTICAL 
TREATISE ON MONEY IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
NATIONAL WEALTH AND PROSPERITY—By 
Jonn PHIN. 12mo, pp. 244. New York: 
The Industrial Publication Company. 
Aclearly written volume on the subject 

of money has been the need of the time. 

There are treatises and treatises written by 

scientific economists and doctrinnaires, but 

with little adaptation to the intelligence and 
practical views of the masses. Mr. Phin 

has sought to meet the demand, and as a 

practical man, one who understands the 


principles underlying great industrial 
and moral movements better than most of 
the pretentious observers, has succeeded 
well. His book is instructive with regard 
to the nature and function of money, and 
great that must be 
scrupulously respected in order to make a 
currency thoroughly adapted to the com- 
mercial relations of a great nation. He 
shows clearly and without affectation the 
changes in media of trade, 
especially when it is attempted to intro- 
duce incontrovertible substitutes, whether 
devised of paper or of metal. He shows 
the folly or impossibility of a bimetallic 
standard—and why a currency for domestic 
exchanges is best constituted of paper. 
Gold a proper standard, butas a medium 
of exchange needs to be used only for 
settling international balances. He claims 
that much of the currency troubles would 
be adjusted by withdrawing gold as a 
legal tenderand not having it form part 
of bank reserves. Special interest should 
not be allowed to interfere with the adop- 


those principles 


evils of 


tion of a system of currency, for the con- 
venience of the people at large should be 
the primary consideration. The author 
writes for the masses and for the interest 
of government and gives us a book on a 
matter of paramount importance that 
should be read by all classes. 


LECTURES ON AUTO-INTOXICATION IN DISEASE, 
OR SELF-POISONING OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
By Cu. Boucuarp, Professor of Path- 
ology and Therapeutics. Translated, 
with a Preface, by THOMAS OLIVER, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of 
Physiology, University of Durham. 8vo., 
302 pages. Cloth, $1.75 net. Phila- 
delphia: The F. A. Davis Co., 1916 
Cherry street. 

A book for the physician, but one that 
the intelligent in society can read with 
profit. It points the physiological moral 
of truth that has been repeatedly urged in 
the columnsof this magazine with regard to 
the evil effects of improper habits of eating, 
etc. Poisons are generated in the body 
through abuses of digestive and other 
organic functions, and often lead to serious 
illness and fatal consequences. As the 
translator says: ‘‘ Death frequently carries 
off in a few hours or days individuals who 
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are in the prime of life and in apparently 
good health, and at whose fost mortem the 
most careful examination fails to reveal 
alterations of structure such as can explain 
the fatal stroke. Epidemics, not of a 
specific character, but traceable to poisoned 
water or food, have unexpectedly appeared 
in certain neighborhoods, or members of a 
marriage party have died without much 
warning, death being attributed, and very 
properly, to some article of diet partaken at 
the wedding feast.” The volume covers 
thirty-two lectures, in which the subject is 
considered from many points of 
Uremia, typhoid fever, jaundice, diabetes. 
cholera, etc., are discussed. The proofs of 
auto-intoxication as set forth in connection 
with experimental research, the parti- 
cular manifestations produced by different 
toxines, and the therapeutical indications 
are clearly stated. The volume is a valu- 
able one for physicians, and may better 
serve as a text-book in our medical schools 
than any other upon this line of patho- 
logical observation that we have seen. 


view. 


THE PuysIcIAN’s WIFE; AND THE THINGS 
THAT PERTAIN TO HER Lire. By ELLEN 
M. FIREBAUGH. Crown 8vo., 200 pages. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. The 


F. A. Davis Co. 


Philadelphia: 


This piquant relation of the domestic 
life of some doctors is the outcome of a 
paper read by the author before a Western 
society of physicians. It is an interesting, 
sketchy.account. of personal experiences 
having a typical application to the wives of 
country practitioners. They in reading it 
will be likely to utter many amens, while 


the lay readers will also notice many pas- 
sages of significant application to them in 
their character of patients occasional or fre- 
quent. Of course the truth is told as a 
rule—but even where it is truth of a sort 
that has a sharp edge, the spirit of the 
author is so veined with humor that none 
can take offence, while the admonition and 
suggestions included will be understood 
and accepted. Physicians wives generally 
will wish to read it, and so will the doc- 
tors, too. We commend it to the hundred 
thousand or more of our American 
colleagues. 


MESSIAH’S WAUGH. 


16mo, pp. 163. 


Mission. By JOHN 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


It is rare for a verse-maker to attempt 
nowadays an epic of a religious character. 
One chief reason recognized by the least 
practical minds is that verse of the epic kind, 
especially on great moral topics, does not 
pay expenses. This fact, however, has not 
deterred Mr. Waugh from the undertaking 
to restate the Christian argument for the 
life and death of the Nazarene, Jesus. His 
earnest zeal was a sufficient impulse to the 
doing of so difficult a work as the writing 
of this poem. Divided into nine books the 
subtopics discussed by them, respectively. 
are: The Prison, Prison Wards, Fore- 
gleams, Conditions, Advent. Procedure, 
The Atonement, Embassage, The Millen- 
nium. The tone is high, the movement 
steady and rythmical, at times suggesting 
the Miltonic march. Altogether we are 
gratified with the success of Mr. Waugh in 
producing this work. As regards scholarly 
ability and esthetic taste it is deserving 
of far more than passing mention. 





PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





THE NEW YoRK ASSOCIATION OF GRADU- 
ATES.—At the last meeting of this society 
on the 7th of May, the lecturer, Mr. Chas. 
Weake, a member of the British Phreno- 
logical Association, discussed the difficul- 
ties in the way of estimating the develop- 
ments of different regions of the brain. 

It was interesting to hear an expression 
of views from one whose - phrenological 
education and exper‘ence had teen ac- 
quired in England and on the continent of 
Europe. He statedsome things which were 


very familiar to us here, and represented 
some things as difficulties which to us are 
easy. On the other hand he gave us some 
views that were novel, instructive and at 
least suggestive of certain lines of investi- 
gation which it will be of advantage to 
follow up. 

Mr. Weake has been associated in Paris 
for many years with eminent physiologists 
such as Dr. Charcot, and reports that the 
leading scientists he has conversed with are 
now disposed to admit the leading princi- 
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ples of Gallian Phrenology; although they 
dislike to acknowledge it in public for fear 
of endorsing the methods of certain char- 
latans who bring the subject into disrepute. 


Pror. Morris reports from St. Paul, a 
successful season of seven weeks. He will 
visit Minneapolis fora week before opening 
at Austin, and go thence to Spring Valley. 


Pror. ALEXANDER, class of ’84, reports 
continued success from Racine, Wis. This 
gentleman seems to find business in all 
seasons and in all sections. 


Pror. Huco CampBELL, class of ’89, is 
still in Toronto, and continues sending 
orders for books and material, which is an 
indication that he is prospering. 


J. B. Harris, class of ’88, is in Kansas, 
and his frequent orders for books show that 
he is busy and successful. 


WILLIAM WELSH, ’93, reports an increased 
interest in his lectures on the subject in Can- 
ada, and is hopeful of being able to do much 
good and receive liberal compensation. 


A PHRENOLOGIST WANTED.—We have 
received a letter from Mr. A. H. Palmer, 
Shelburne, Vt., stating that a practical 
Phrenologist might profit by a visit to their 
section of the State. He says that there is 
a great deal of interest already among the 
citizens, and a course of lectures would 
probably be well attended. If any now in 
the field intend to include this part of the 
State in their route, we would suggest 
writing in advance to Mr. Palmer as above. 


Pror. BROLIN reports from Cambridge, 
Minn., of the interest in Phrenology by 
the professors and the students of the 
seminary there. 


Pror. VAUGHT, is still in Chicago. Has 
been compelled: to move to new quarters, 
but has already secured a class of twenty- 
five or more to study Phrenology, and sends 
a large order for books and charts. 


BROOKLYN. 


THE HuMAN NATURE CLUB meets on the 
fourth Friday of each month at W.C. T. U. 
Hall, 454 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. 


These meetings are attracting a good deal 
of notice. 


Of the Brooklyn press, a num- 








ber of papers have devoted whole columns 
to the subject discussed, thus bringing it to 
the public attention. 

On March 23d, Mr. J. B. Sullivan, of 
Yonkers, spoke on ‘‘ Character Reading.” 
He began with the very first system every 
used by man, viz., astrology, saying that 
of all the methods known or practiced to- 
day, he believed that only astrology and 
phrenology were strictly scientific; and that 
although he believed in both, yet he al- 
ways presented them individually and never 
in any way ‘“‘mixed” them. He spoke of 
all the different systems ranging from palm- 
istry to egg reading, disposing of them to 
his own satisfaction and apparently that of 
his audience. 

After all these other methods he came to 
those more important and more easily ac- 
quired, physiognomy and phrenology. To 
illustrate his remarks, he examined several 
people. Later Mr. Bausch was blindfolded 
and made examinations, some of the sub- 
jects being the same that had been under 
Mr. Sullivan’s hands, but what they both 
said was substantially the same 

On April 27th, Mr. C, E. Cady spoke on 
‘*Phrenology and Childhood,” which was a 
most interesting lecture, containing much 
good advice to parents and teachers on the 
proper training of children and the import- 
ance of a knowledge of phrenology in this 
connection. Mr. Cady made a number of 
examinations, every one of which was a 
‘*hit.” This was one of the most success- 
ful meetings of the Club. The Hall was 
packed,and if the interest continues a larger 
hall will be needed. 

On May 2sth, the president, Rev. C. A. 
Brown, will speak on ‘*‘ The Brain, Thought 
and Memory.” On June 22d, the last meet- 
ing of the season, Mr. Albert Bausch will 
lecture. His subject will be ‘‘ How to 
Alter Character.” 

For further information or tickets of 
admission apply to the secretary, MissJ.R. 
Fioyd, 214 Rodney street, or to Albert 
Bausch, roo South First street. 


Pror. ALBERT BAUSCH is on a lecture tour 
in the western part of New York State, 
under the management of the Star Lyceum 
Bureau. 


Mr. J. ‘V. BEARD, ’87, is in Detroit, Mich. 
He has been teaching classes there. 




















FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29,1884, the FOWLER § WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER §& WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER § WELLS CoO. 





The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL AND Science oF HEALTH és $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums offered 


are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
of Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 


Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 


whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps 
parts of a dollar. 


will be received for fractional 
The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 


always besent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ /ost-ofice address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
Notice should be received the 


month. 


out this information. 


first of the preceding 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., way be ordered 


from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the PHrRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 


will be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Magazine of Poetry—a monthly 4° lew. 
ber. Charles W. Moulton, Buffalo, N 

Quarterly Journal of Inebriety. pet number at 
hand. Discusses topics relating to its specialty, in- 
cluding opinion, paraldehyde and chloral. In_the 
latter showing peculiar eccentricities of habit. Sev- 
eral excellent editorials from the always clear and 
practical hand of Dr. Crothers. Hartford, Conn. 

Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature for May 
contains nineteen selections. New York, 


May num- 


Century—illustrated for May—has a good thing en- 
titled ** Hunting an Abandoned Farm in Upper New 
England,” that falsifies a widely prevalent idea re- 
garding the desolation of the Yankee country. Old 
Dutch Masters, Bookbinding of the Past, the Kear- 
sarge, Across Asia on a Bicycle, Coeur d'Alene, Cap- 
ture of the Slave Ship Cora and Flash Lights are in- 
teresting and attractively illustrated, Century Co., 
New York. 


Review of Reviews—May—fleats as its specials a 
character sketch of Kossuth, the Life Work of David 
Dudley Field, and a helpful summary of Conventions 
and Summer gatherings of the year. The Record of 
Events is unusually full of caricature. New York and 
London. 


Homiletic Review.—An international of religious 
thought and Church topics. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, 


Harper's Magazine in its May number has a sketch 
of Mr. Howells on My First Visit to New England, 
with reminiscences of distinguished auth»rs and illus- 
trations; The Miracle of Tishna, Hofnagle, a story; 
The Chastisement of the Qualla Battooans, Advent of 
Spring, A Kinsman of Red Cloud, A Little Journey 
in Java are finely decorated with pictures. The Ed- 
itor’s Drawer has more than its ordinary attractions. 
New York. 


American Art Journal—weekly—review of current 
matters in music. 


Medico-Legal Journal.—Devotes new space to psy- 
chological topics, and very properly. with growing 
interest. Clark Bell, Esq., Editor, New York. 


Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette—May number—in- 
dicates growth and a liberal spirit consistent with its 
hygienic claims. Monthly. New York. 


Sanitarian —May— discusses food adulteration 
from a physician's point of view, the propriety of 
having women as official inspectors, a review of New 
Jersey's climatic conditions, with an inference of gen- 
eral healthfulness. New York. 


Popular Science Monthly (D, Appleton & Compa- 
ny, New York) for May has a pretty entomological 
sketch entitled The Guests of the Mavflower; another 
as strikingly illustrated on Frost Forms on Roan 
Mountain; Economlc Uses of Non-edible Fish is also 
illustrated. The Sieep of Mollusks shows a peculiar 
line of study, and Waste Products, Cotton-Seed-Oil 
intimates one remarkable feature of modern progress. 
A notable issue. 





American Medico-Surgical Bulletinis generally to 
be commended as a digest of practical work in the 
departments named. 73 William St., New York. 


Bishop’s “ Exact Phonography.’’—The 
leading feature of this work, a new and enlarged 
edition of which is advertised in our columns, is its 
system of connectable stroke vowels working in com- 
pletely with the consonant part of the system (Pitman 
modified), thus aiding simplicity and exactness. The 
excellence referred to above has commended it to the 
expert shorthand writers of the country. The book is 
handsomely printed and bound, with 240 of its 290 
pages engraved. Copies for sale at this office, sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








* Class of '94.—The American Institute of 
Phrenology, incorporated by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1866, was the result of a third of 
acentury of hard work, earnest study, and applica- 
tion of phrenology to real life. The public had been 
by these means so much interested in the principles 
and uses of the best mental philosophy the world had 
seen, that it was prepared to welcome the Institute as 
a needed school for scientific culture, and to appreci- 
ate the labors of its experienced teachers. 

During the thirty years since its incorporation, the 
Institute has instructed and graduated more than half 
a thousand students—men and women. Those who 
wish to secure the services of the ablest teachers, and 
to enjoy the great benefit of its unequalled collection 
of busts, casts, skulls and portraits of the greatest, 
the best and the worst characters of history, are 
cordially welcomed to a place in the Institute for 
1894, and to the facilities offered them for entering 
the field of phrenology well equipped for making it a 
successful and profitable life work. 

The term commences as usual on the first Tuesday 
of September, and continues eight weeks. 

A sixty-two page pamphlet, No. 29, entitled ‘* Value 
of Phrenology,’’ will be sent /ree to those who 
desire to become students. This wil give full infor- 
mation respecting the institute course, the teachers, 
terms, incidental expenses, diploma, etc. Address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. 


Phonography.—This is a course of les- 
sons in which the principles of the system are pre- 
sented with accompanying exercises for practice, 
being a complete self instructor, intended for the 
individual student as well as a teacher’s text book. 
It is compiled from Isaac Fitman’s “* Phonographic 
Teacher,” ‘“*Manual of Phonography”’ and other 
phonographic text books. 

The principles are arranged in what, after careful 
thought, seems to be their logical order. Numerous 
have been introduced, each 
containing carefully selected words such as would be 
likely to occur in daily use. Every principle, from 
the simplest to the farthest advanced, is included, 
and it is believed that everything is explained in the 
clearest possible manner. It hav ing been found that 
the Grammalogues are more easily learned when given 
a few at a time with each lesson, sixty of the more 
common ones have been introduced and illustrated 
by easy sentences for practice by the student. The 
title of this book is Serial Lessons in Phonography, 
and will be sent by mail postpaid for $1.00. By W. 
L. Mason. Fowler & Wells Co.. publishers. 


practice exercises 


That Salesman is the Best who most 
quickly divines the character and temperament of his 
The work entitled ** The Temperaments,” 
by D. H. Jacques, M. D., contains a storehouse of 
information on this subject, of the greatest value and 
of practical every day application in mercantile pur- 
suits. Some men and women are highly gifted by 
nature with intuitive knowledge of people and their 
temperaments; how to approach them; what argu- 
ments or special emphasisto use or make; while others 
obtain this knowledge by study and reflection. To all, 
whether gifted in this line or not, Dr. Jacques’ work 
will prove of incaleu'able assistance. Sent on receipt 
of price, $1.50, postpaid. Address Fowler & Wells Co. 


customer. 





A New View of Phrenology.—‘‘ Human 
Nature Considered in the Light of Physical Science, 
Including Phrenology, with a New Discovery,” is a 
work of 240 pages and 117 illustrations, by Dr. Caleb 
S. Weeks, published by Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
2st street, New York, and presents Phrenology in 
the light of what the author deems a new discovery 
of the character and proper classification of the 
organs. This, the author claims, greatly enlarges 
and clears the view previously obtained, while con- 
firming the character of the faculties as heretofore 
known. 

He presents the brain to be studied as two lob s, 
each with two bases—one physical, relating the body 
to physical substances, and one spiritual, relating the 
mind and ideals to principles, life and natural laws— 
and that both bases have their lifters toward a com- 
mon spiritual summit or mental center, which works 
with each, and, duly proportioned, makes harmonious 
and exalting their action. He shows this to explain 
why width of what is termed the ‘“* Moral Faculties,"’ 
more than their central height makes the high char- 
acter. He holds the center-top head line of faculties 
to be spiritually selfish, just as the physical base is 
physically selfish—relating to and sustaining the self- 
hood—that ** Veneration ”’ is the appetite of the spirit- 
ual, as “‘ Alimentiveness”’ is of the physical system. 

This varies slightly the marginal lines of some of the 
organs, but these have never been deemed exactly 
determinable, though their centers are readily recog- 
nized. The seven chapters of the book are: I. “* Hu 
man Nature’s Physical Basis”; II. ‘* First Lessons 
in Phrenology”; III. “ Phrenology with Its New 
Discovery ”’; IV. *‘Heads and Characters Compared”’; 
V.“Unbalanced Region Developments”; VI. “Organ 
Combinations in Activity”; VII. “ Phrenological 
Light on Life Problems.”’ Price, $1.00 by mail, post- 
paid. Address Fowler & Wells Co. 


The Milk Question Again.—In the May 
number we published an item on the subject of milk. 
Some readers have been a little puzzled as to how 
much and just what the writer meant. For condensed 
milk and common commercial milk being mentioned, 
the writer siys that he has for many years used this, 
and the question is, which milk? Our opinion of 
common commercial milk is rather low; our opinion 
of Gail Borden's condensed milk, from a daily use of 
it for more than thirty-five years, leads us to place it 
in the first rank in the domain of commercial milk. 
Of course, we do not decry milk from a healthy cow 
jn excellent pasturage when the milk is just drawn 
from the original package; there is nothing, we 
suppose, that ought to stand higher. But commer- 
cial milk in bulk of the ordinary kind, is a fact of un- 
known quality, and sometimes an unknown quantity. 

Milk, like human nature, was created upright, but 
men have sought out many modifications of naturally 
honest milk, but condensing milk is a great boon to 
citizens remote from true rural conditions. The can- 
ning of frui‘s, meats and milk is a blessed revolution 
in favor of humanity,and this art is only fifty years old. 


The Photo of Miss Florence Rockwell, 
taken by the arti-t Rockwo d, of this city, is one of 
his characteristic efforts, showing how his psycholog- 
ical spirit tends to illumine his sitters with their 
happiest expression 
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A Correspondent asks: ‘‘ Where can we 
send to get Peck’s Patent Ear Drums, an invention 
for enabling people to hear who are deaf, slightly or 
otherwise.’ Write to F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, N. 
Y., stating cause and particulars of your deafness 
and he will give you all the points desired. Read 
the following from the Surgical Record: “ A lecturer 
in one of our hospitals, while illustrating progress 
in medical science, introduced a deaf patient whose 
case baffled all medical skill and was considered 
hopeless, but an invention belonging to F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, New York, having been recom- 
mended, it was used with very satisfactory results, 
as it fully restored the hearing. It was tested in 
other cases and found to be more successful than any 
known device for the relief of deafness, as hearing 
lost for many years was fully restored by it. This 
invention is all the more satisfactory as it is out of 
sight and does not require to be held in position, 
And while it can be readily removed or inserted by 
the patients themselves it is withal curative 
action and comfortable to wear.” 


Vacation Time is the title of a bright 
little bcok by H. S. Drayton, M.D., so well known as 
a writer on popular hygiene, issued from the press 
f Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 

It is seasonable, filling a niche heretofore vacant, 
for while we have books giving us good advice about 
how to live when the weather is cold and the north- 
east winds blow, this supplies us with a variety of 
uusef! information about Summer living, and takes 
nto account the recreations and diversions that are 
supposed. to belong to warm weather and into which 
both old 


stances. 


in 


and young enter according to their circum- 


The author writes in a pleasant style and really 
covers a good deal of ground in a few words. He 
talks of life at the seaside, in the mountains, of boat- 
ing and bathing, games, excursions, etc., puts in 
some practical hints on eating and dress, and the 
management of household economies, and has a 
word of advice to mothers and housekeepers that 
they cannot but value. Even the stay-at-homes get 
a thought or two that must be encouraging. As an 
epitome of Summer hygiene the book is so good and 
practical that they who read it and follow its sug- 
gestions could not but get real profit out of their sum- 
mering, wherever they might be. 

It is sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
dress the publishers, Fowler & Wells Co. 


Ad- 


Lantern Slides.—We are frequently 
asked whether we can furnish to those giving stere- 
optican exhibitions lantern slides suitable for the 
illustrating of phrenologica! subjects. We have re- 
cently perfected arrangements whert by we can sup- 
ply a large variety of high-class slides, and can make 
to order slides illustrating any phase of Phrenology or 
Physiognomy which our customers may desire to 
throw upon the screen—including photographs of 
almost every prominent public character. Those of 
our readers who are in the lecture field will do well to 
correspond with us on this subject. These slides are 
also most entertaining ard instructive for parlor ex- 
hibitions, and are sold as low as is consistent with 
high-class work. 

Our Readers should take advantage of 
our Summer prices mentioned in theClearance Sale. 
See advertisement in this JourNnaL. 


| 
| 
| 
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Vacation 


It is advisable when going away from 
home to take with you a supply of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Because it is pure, antiseptic and a 
protection against contagion. 
Because it is soothing, healing and 

will allay itching and irritation 
caused by dust, perspiration, 
chafing, prickly-heat, insect pests 
sunburn and ivy-poisoning. 
Because, and 


bathing shampooing 


with this good tar soap is a 
Hygienic Luxury 
AVOID THE KNIFE 


SAFE AND SURE CURE 


For Piles, Fistula, Itching Fissure, &c. 
No detention from business. Superbly 
illustrated book on Piles sent free. 


DR. A. B. JAWISON 
43 West 45th St., N. Y. City 


Miller’s Hotel, 
Nos. 37, 39 and 41 West 26th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 











Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 


MERICAN PLAN. Quiet, clean, com- 
fortable, home-like. In the midst of 
the retail trade, convenient to the Parks, 
Placesof Amusementand principal churches 
Gentlemenaccompanied by their families, 
and ladies visiting the city for shopping, 
will find this in every way a desirable and 
agreeable stopping place. 
A day or two’s notice of arrival is desir- 
able fn order to secure rooms. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Prop. 
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End of Season 


must be thought of. If you're going to have 
your flannels washed in the old-fashioned, 
rubbing, twisting, wrenching way, with 
soar and a washboard, then you'll look 
something like this by the time the 
leaves fall. Flannel is flannel, and 

it shrinks unless it’s washed as it 
ought to be—with Pearline. 


Beginning of Season 


is the time to take action. Make 
up your mind now that your tog- 
gery shail be washed only with Pearl- 
ine (you’re told just how on every 
package) and you won't have any 
trouble. Look up your last year’s 
suits and have them washed with Pearl- 
ine, too. 

They'll look like new, and, if too 
small for you, will do for a younger 

generation, 


Beware of imitations. 829 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


NUMBER 1 POR ADULTS. 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 


The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. No purgatives, no ca- 
thartics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 50 Cts. 
Pree by Mail. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH | 6: sth Avenue, New York. 
4 j FOOD 199 Tremont St., Boston — 
GLUTEN CURE CONSTIPATION ©O. | der Wabash Av., Chiage 
SUPPOSITORIES AND PILES. Pamphlets mailed free. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


24 miles from, and in view of the grand and beautiful DELAWARE WATER Gap. The 
most healthful locality in our country. No swamps or malaria. Dry, pure air. We 
treat scientifically and with excellent success the various diseases of modern life. We 
succeed where the specialist fails. The patient learns how to preserve health after being 
cured. 35 years’ experience. Open all the year. Send for circular. Address, 


F. Wilson Hurd, M.D., — “North Water Gap,’’ Monroe Co., Pa. 


16-page Illus 
N EW SANITARIUM. | givieg dates 
105 Division St., Galesburg, Ill. ah os 


Our house and rooms are arranged so as to make | Send two stamps NaTIONAL CoIN Co., CLERK No. 25 
a comfortable home for the sick. reatment strictly | e32 ExcHaNGce BuILoING, - BOSTON, Mass. 
coeene Senos. oe are large, affording | —__ $$$ _—_____— — 
ruits and vegetables fresh from orchard and garden. | 
Ten minutes by street cars to extensive lates and | TEA AND COFFEE Shall we “7 se, it oF no 
parks, where a steam o  % rowboats, etc., afford | pr. Olcott's work, sentiby mail for 2c WE FOWLER 
amusement every day. A. G. HUMPHREY. M.D. | & WELLS CO., %7 E. 2st Street, New York. 
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RULES FOR HEALTH FREE !! 


No Drugs. 


No Medical Prescriptions! 


If troubled with Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Sore Throat, Colds, Dys- 
a. Constipation, or any form of Indigestion, Biliousness, Nervousness, Sleep- 
essness, Emaciaiion,Piles, or any form of Chronic Disease, name it and send your 


address to 


Albert Turner, ® "55, <r, 


The New Treatment Company 


84 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 





A Phrenological 
Novel, Cloth $1. 
Sent prepaid on receipt 
Highly interesting and instruct- 
See notice in our Publishers’ depart- 


THE LUCKY WAIF, 


Paper, 25 cents. 
of price. 
ive. 
ment. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
27 East 21st, New York. 


DL. DOWD’S 


HEALTH EXERCISER 











For Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; athlete or in- 
valid. 


COMPLETE CYMNASIUM ; 


takes 6 in. floor room. 
New, scientific, durable, cheap. 


Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men and editors now using it. 


Ill’d Circular, 40 engravings free. 


Scientific, Physical and Vocal 


Culture, 
9 EAST 14TH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 












A CRAND DISCOVERY ! 


wan ‘TED.—A live man or woman in every 
county where we have not already secured a 

Orin ee to 

SOLID ME 








sell our “Nevada Silver” 
f nives, Forks and Spoons to con- 
sumers; asolid metal white as silver; no plate to 
wear off; goods guaran to wear a lifetime; cost 
about one-tenth thatof silver; the chance of a life- 
time ; agents average from $50 to $100 per week, and 
ready sales ovety wate 80 great is the 

demand for our Solid Metal Goods. Over One Mil- 
n Dollars’ worth in daily use. Case of samples 
Free. Adéress Standard 


Silverware 
Co., Dept. 42, Boston, Mass. 










| 





AT CHES for trading and speculating, from $1.38 up; 
price list free. Safe Watch €o., P.O. Box 180, New York 





A $1 Magazine for 30c. 
Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you Tue Str, Lovis MaGa- 
zine a full year. The price of the Magazine is $1 a 
year, Asample copy for6cents. Address 

2819 OLIVE ST., 


St. Lcuis Magazine, 27°°3t/¢ 83 





=| WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
ic Bays our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
\= prov ry sewing machine 
et finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
Band heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
15,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 

vi 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 


HOW TO PAINT 


A new work by a Practical Painter. Designed for 
the use of Farmers, Tradesmen, Mechanics, Mer- 
chants and asa guide to the Professional Painter. 
Containing a plain, common-sense statement of the 
methods employed by painters to produce satisfactory 
results in Plain and Fancy Painting of every descrip- 
tion. Makes “Zvery Man His Own Painter.” $1.00. 




















FRANKLIN [icNALLY, Phrenologist. 
113 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OVELL’S HYGIENIC HOUSE, 936 


FRANKLIN STREET PHILADELPHIA. 
STORED 
Health. 


GRA HAIR or WHISKERS R 


to youthful color by Dr. Hay’s Hair Hea’ 
Perfect hair grower and ng. Cures 

druffand all scalp diseases. Stops 

comes baldness, Does 

harmless. Money refunded ifit does notdoall weclaim. Send 

60 Cts. to London Supply Co., 858 Brdway, New York, 

for large bottle prepaid, to any address. nts Wanted. 

Full information and box Hay’s Kill Corn sent FREE 


The Man Wonderful 
in The House Beautiful 


By Drs. C. B. & Mary A. ALLEN 
Fully Hlustrated 
Price only $ 1.50 Postpaia 


The motive of the book is to teach that the most 
beautiful and at the same time the most wonderful 
thing in nature is man. 

““A Book,” says the TZoledo Blade, ** which is 
almost as wonderful as the subject of which it 
treats.” 











FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
27 East 21st St., New York 
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NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 





FRUIT CULTURE 
FOR THE MILLION. 


HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 


In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 


varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning ; 
layering, budding, grafting, etc. 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. 


new popular edition in paper 
in cloth at 75c. Address 


FOWL ER & WELLS CoG. 


WORKS ON 
Mesmerisim, Htc. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology.—Compris 
ing the Philosophy of Mesmerism—Fascination or 
the Power of Charming—The Macrocosm—The Phil 
osophy of Electrical Psychology—Psychology, or the 


Science of the Soul. One vol. $3.50. 


The Philosophy 
Joun Boveer Dons. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and 
By the same. 50 cents. 


of Electrical Psychology.—Py 


21 on 
DSi.wo. 


Clairvoyance.— 


Fascination ; or the Philosophy of Charming. Hlus- 
trating the Principles of Life in connection with 
Spirit and Matter. By Joun B. Newman. $1.00 

History of Salem Witcheraft.—A review of Chas., 
W. Upham’s Great Work from the Edinburgh Review 
with Notes: containing, also, The Planchette Mys- 
tery, Spiritualism, by Mas. Harriet Beecner Stowe, 
and Dr Doddridge’s Dream. 125 pp. Cloth, $1,00. 


The Planchette Mystery.—Being a candid inquiry 
into the Nature, Origin, Import, and Tendencies of 
Modern Signs and Wonders. By a Truth Seeker. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


How to Magnetize: or, Magnetism and Clairvoy- 


ance.—A practical Treatise on the Choice, Manage- 
ment, and Capabilities of Subjects, with Instructions 
on the Method of Procedure. By James Victor Wi- 
sox. 18mo. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Medical Electricity.—A Manual showing the most 
Scientific and Rational application to all Forms of 
Disease of the different combinations of Electricity, 
Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, Magneto-Electricity, 
and Human Magnetism. By Dr. Wurre. $1.0. 
These comprise a list of the works we now have on 


this fascinating subject. Copies will be sent by mail, 
qostpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


Fowler & Wells, Co., Publishers, 
27 East 2ist St., N. ¥. 


also for 
This book has been published 
We have just issued a 
binding at 25c., a regular edition 


27 E. 21st St., New YorK 


WORKS ON HEREDITY. 


The Parent’s Guide, 
For the transmission of Desired Qualities to Oft- 
spring,and Childbirth made easy. By Mrs. Pend- 
leton. $1.00. 

This is an excellent work on human development 
through pre-natal influences and inherited tendencies, 
the points made being abundantly illustrated by re- 
ference to many cases of interest. Mrs, Pendleton 
gives the results of many years’ observation with re- 
ference to the Transmission of Mental and Physical 
Characteristics from Parentsto Children. She seeks 
to meet the situation fairly and squarely, as she finds 
it in domestic life at large, and bestow what she can 
of admonition, suggestion, or encouragement. 

ee ~ P 
Origin of Species: 
A new theory of the Origin of Species. 

By Benj. G. Ferris. Cloth, $1.5 

This work has attracteda good de: al of attention on 
account of the novel and philosophical theories ad- 
vanced, and is well worth reading. 


Foreordained; 
A story of Heredity and of special parental in 
fluences. By an Observer. 75 cents. 
This book should be read by all who are married 
and by every one who contemplates marriage. 


ry" . . 
Transmission; 
Or Variation of Character through the Mother 
By Georgiana B. Kirby. 50 cts.; paper. 25 cts. 
The author adduces many incidents from life in 
support of her leading proposition that to the habit, 
avocation, and tone of mind of the mother the charac 
teristics dominating in the temperament of the child 
are chiefly due. It should be read carefully by every 
woman w expects to be a mother. 


Philosophy of 
Generation; 
ention and cure. By John B. Newman, M.D. 12 


mo, 118 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


_Its abuses, with 
their causes, prev- 
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SUMMER 
CLEARANCE SALE 
OF BOOKS 


Until sold we offer the following remnants of editions, and 





slightly damaged stock at extremely low prices, which are net: 


The Diseases of Modern Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 520 pp. Extra cloth binding. Price $1.50. 
Reduced to50 cents. Postage 10c. 
This is unquestionably the best work on the Preventable causes of Disease ever published. The copies 
we offer for sale are remnants of an ediiion offered as a premium with the JourNaL, 
The New Theory of the Origin of Species. By Benjamin G. Ferris. $1.50. Reduced to 50c, Postage 10c. 
This iy a remnant of an edition which we desire to close out before publishing another. 
The Temperance Reformation. Its History from the First Temperance Society to the Maine Law in 1851. 
465 pp. Published at $1.50. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
A valuable work for those desirous of the history of the early Temperance movements. 
Three Visits to America. By aay Faithfull. 400 pp. Price $1.50. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
This is the work of a keen, careful observer, about Ameria, our people, institutions, etc. We offer the 
balance of the edition, some shelf-wurn, but all complete and in a fair condition. 
A Lucky Waif. By E. E. Kenyon. Price $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
This is a story of Home and School life, full of suggestions to mothers and teachers. The balance of the 
edition, some slightly shelf-worn, and others entirely fresh. 
Master-Pieces. From Pope, Esop, Milton, Colebridge and Goldsmith. Very fully illustrated. Price $1.25. 
40c. Postage 8c. 
Some slightly damaged and soiled with water. 
The Rime of the Ancient [ariner. Inseven parts. By Coleridge. People’s edition, boards, illustrated, 
25c. Reduced tol0c. Prepaid. 
Gems of Goldsmith, including the Traveler, the Deserted Village, and the Hermit, with notes and illustra- 
tions, and a sketch of the author. People’s edition, boards 25c. Reduced to 10c. Prepaid. 
The Fallacies in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.’’ A criticism on Henry George's theory by Wm. Hanson. 
Published at $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 6c. 
Of interest to all in these times of discussion. We wish to close out remnant of last edition. 
How to be Successful en the Road as a Commercial Traveler. By an old Drummer. Price 2c. 
Reduced to 10c. 
We have a number of copies of the first edition of this, which we wish to close out as the new edition is 
now ready. 
Studies in St. Luke, containing the Greek Testament with interlinear word for word English Translation 
from the Emphatic Diaglott. Cloth 50c. Reduced to 2c. Postage 5c. 
If simply as a literary curiosity it will be of great interest. 
Electrical Psychology. A course of 12 lectures by Dr. Dods. Cloth $1.00. Reduced to 25c. Postage 6c. 
We have a few copies of this damaged by water. 
The Farm. A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture. 156 pp. Price 30c. Reduced tol5c. Prepaid. 
Domestic Animals. A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horses, etc. Price 3c. Reduced to lic. Prepaid. 
Newman Hall's Lectures on Temperance. Price $1.00. Reduced to 25c. Postpaid. 
Philosophy of Sacred History, Considered in relation to Human Aliment and the Wines of Scripture. By 
Sylvester Graham. Published at $2.00. Price 30c. Postage 10c. 
We have a number of copies of this, a little damaged by fire and water. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 


27 East 21st Street - - NEW YORK 
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FIFTH EDITION 
Counsel to Parents 


on the 


Moral Education of Their Children 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 


We have just issued a Fifth Edition of this standard work. 
The book is up to date, vigorous, healthful, practical. 
Every mother who desires to have her children strong, 
mentally, morally and physically, should have a copy 
of this book. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.____ | 


27 East 21st Street, New York City 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY : 


will open for the 31st Session, on Tuesday, September 5, next, 
at No. 27 East 21st Street, New York City. 














To all classes of men and women the course of lectures given in the 
annual sessions of this institute affords an unsurpassed opportunity for the 
study of human organization, in all its related aspects. Every effort is made 
to render the instruction practically serviceable to the student, and so 
minister to his or her own development and success, whatever may be the 
vocation pursued. 

Lectures and instructions are given in seven different departments’ by 
specialists of wide experience and eminence as teachers and writers in - 
their respective fields. No other school in America of like designation 
commands the facilities or covers the field that it embraces, or offers such 
advantages at so low a cost to the student. 

The curriculum embraces General Anthropology, Phrenology, Physiology, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Hygiene, Elocution and subordinate topics. 

The situation of the hall in which the lectures, etc., are given is in the 
central part of New York City, in fact, one of the most convenient and de- 
sirable neighborhoods of the American metropolis. 

The register is now open for the enrollment of students. Full particulars 
will be furnished by special circular, with regard to the course of instruction, 
etc., on application to the President, Prof. Nelson Sizer, or to Fowler & Wells 
Company, at the address given above. 
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JERUSHY IN BROOKLYN 


Is an account the of visit of ‘‘ Jerushy Smith 
ov Smithville” to her cousin Sara in the city. 


It is a dialect story in which there is found a very clever comment on some of the 
fads and follies of fashionable life in our large cities and society life in general, ina 
way that is not only breezy and refreshing, but also instructive reading for a leisure hour. 

From the following contents it may well be inferred that Jerushy 


Had a Good Time. 


Jerushy and the Si Dell Sassiety Chapter 1, 
Jerushy and Mrs, Grundy - - - II, 
Jerushy and Cousin Sara’s “Days” ” Ill. 
Jerushy and Christmasinthe City - 7 IV. 
erushy and City Sights and Doings . 
J y and City Sigh d Doing “s Vv 
erushy and Cousin Sara’s Tea - - VI. 
Jerushy 
Jerushy After the Holidays - o & VIL 
Jerushy’s Return to Smithville - a Vl, 


The ar:thor, Anna Olcott Commelin, a well-known writer and journalist, showsa 
keen sense of the propricties of life, and every one who reads it will be interested, and 
we believe profited by its perusal. Seldom have the caprices of fashionable life been set 
forth in so striking a manner, and in contrast with the sensible ways of sensible people, 

If you want a hearty, honest laugh, read this, only 25 cents. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publishers, 27 East 21st St., New York. 





ev. DRESS*” 
face Well Dressed Woman. 


The Publication of this work has received a most cordial response 
from the public especially at the hands of the sensible women for 
whom it was written. Miss Frances E. Willard, and the whole corps 
of earnest workers in the W. C. T. U., are very hearty in their 
appreciation and interest, and will do much to circulate the book and 
place it where it will do the most good. The first edition has been 
very rapidly sold, and a new one revised, with new illustrations. 


Below will be found notices of the press: 


“Its advice is of the kind that can be followed, “One more effort toward the emancipation o* 
and the woman be assured that she is well- | woman from slavery to dressmakers. Itis sen- 
dressed.” — Methodist Recorder. sible throughout, and all the stronger by being 


o , . temperate in tone. Beside deprecating the evils 
Se eee of art and morals applied to | of fashionable dress, the author suggests many 
dress will put an end to the present unc us| r dies, all of which are reasonable, while none 
suicide going on among women, and will restore | are ugly. Many good illustrations reveal dis- 
beauty of form and grace of motion.”— Woman's couraging facts and pleasing possibilities.”— 
Journal. Godey‘s Magazine. 

“It su ts for the present corseted modes “ER intelli Hi fin thi 
others which are certainly more healthful, art- very — age woman will find something 
istic, and moral, and are, some of them, quite as | to interest her in the Chapter on Art Principles 
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